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Even Joe Btfsplk Would Smile 


HE usual tone of this column, we are afraid, is 
ssimistic if not actually cranky. But as we sur- 
veyed the field of educational research in planning 
a special issue for Phi Delta Kappa’s Research 
Month, our predilection for gloom suffered the blows 
of robust reality. The truth is, even a Joe Btfsplk 
couldn’t be entirely pessimistic about educational 
research these days. 

Dean Walter Cook, in introducing the fraternity’s 
econd symposium on educational research at the 
University of Minnesota last March, put it this way, 
“We can be pessimistic when we think of the com- 
petition we have for bright, young, creative talent. 
And we can be pessimistic when we see the public 
shools repeating the same errors that were made 
in the Twenties and Thirties. But there are also rea- 
ons for optimism. To me, Public Law 531, which 
authorizes the U. S. Office of Education to enter 
into contracts for jointly financed cooperative re- 
earch with universities, is one of these reasons for 
optimism.” 

Most of this KAPPAN is devoted to reports based 
on U. S. Office of Education cooperative research. A 
rrief history of the Cooperative Research Program 
and a statement of its methods, goals, and hopes for 
the future constitute the lead article. But there are 
vrtain things that authors Clark and Carriker, as 
CRP employees, could not say with good grace. We 
should like to say them here. 

The CRP was slow in getting off the blocks. For 
wo years after 1954 there was not even an ap- 
propriation to finance it. When funds were made 
wailable, a directive from Congress told the U. S. 
Office to emphasize research on handicapped chil- 
dren, on the mentally retarded, on special education. 
One of the men who has helped with screening CRP 
proposals from the beginning tells us that the first 
prospectuses to come in were generally pretty feeble 
forts. Their authors revealed little perception of 
the cumulative nature of knowledge. They seemed 
‘0 be public relations-oriented rather than problem- 
oriented. Finally, no one was sure whether the pro- 
gam would last. 

There has been vast change in the past four 
years. Under the direction of Roy Hall (who is now 
at the University of Texas), and with competent 
‘sistance from men like Clark and Carriker, CRP 
has progressed steadily and soundly. It seems now to 
have proved itself, and no one talks of dropping it. 
Former Secretary Flemming always insisted on care- 


ful planning, and the CRP was fortunate to com- 
mand the talents of men who could lay out a good, 
long-range blueprint. Most gratifying to members of 
the screening committee is the remarkable improve- 
ment in the quality of proposals, hundreds of them 
annually, which are now presented for inspection 
and approval. These proposals, we are told, usually 
show real understanding of the strategy and tactics 
of research. People are beginning to realize that re- 
search in education requires thorough knowledge, 
high technical competence, and a long term of per- 
sistent activity. One-shot doctoral research, dropped 
as soon as the degree is granted, is on the way out— 
we hope. 

On the darker side, we realize that Cooperative 
Research Program funds are terribly inadequate. Of 
102 proposals reviewed last October, twenty-five 
were recommended for approval. But only five of 
these could be approved by Commissioner Derthick, 
and they will have to wait until after July | to be 
funded. Money had long since been exhausted for 
the current fiscal year. And even as this is written, in 
mid-February, the advisory committee is meeting 
to review 100 new proposals received between Sep- 
tember 1 and December 1, 1960. 

There has been pressure for the CRP to build 
up a research organization in the federal govern- 
ment, after the pattern of the Bureau of Standards. 
But that pressure has so far been resisted, and the 
program is developing more nearly after the model 
of the National Institutes of Health or the National 
Science Foundation. For reasons Clark and Carriker 
touch upon, we think this is good. However, there 
is much to be said for the proposition, only hinted 
at in the Clark-Carriker article, that the CRP ought 
to develop a national education research informa- 
tion center. If a suitable automated system can be 
devised for storing and retrieving data in such a 
center, and there is evidence from the chemical 
industry that it can, this would appear to be one 
of the most worthwhile of U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion undertakings. We look forward to an informed 
discussion of it at the next Phi Delta Kappa sym- 
posium on educational research, scheduled for July 
10 and 11 at the University of Oregon. That sym- 
posium will deal with “Educational Research Dis- 
semination and Implementation.” 

The millenium is not here yet, not by any means. 
But there is real hope that educational research will 
reach its maturity in the Sixties —-SME 
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This article celebrates a renaissance—or perhaps it is a first birth. 

Two Office of Education officials suggest that in the Sixties we may learn 
more about education in the U. S. than in all our previous history. If so, 
the CRP will be at least partially responsible. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


And the Cooperative Research Program 


By DAVID L. CLARK and WILLIAM R. CARRIKER 


HE exciting and scholarly research reports 

in this issue of the PHI DELTA KAPPAN are 

harbingers of a new era in the development 
of research in education. The scientific method is 
being applied to the solution of the problems 
faced by education. New knowledge is emerg- 
ing. The coming decade could provide the most 
revolutionary changes education has ever under- 
gone. By 1970 it may be possible to state that 
more was learned about education in the 1960’s 
than had been learned in the previous history 
of education in this country. 

A substantial part of the reason for this renais- 
sance in educational research is due to the in- 
crease in resources devoted to this purpose by 
the federal government, private foundations, col- 
leges and universities, state education agencies, 
and a number of local school systems. The re- 
search reported in the next four articles of this 
issue was jointly financed by the Cooperative Re- 
search Program of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the institutions where the investigators 
were located. Similar examples of high quality 
research in education might have been drawn from 
the work of any or all of the agencies mentioned 
above. 

The Cooperative Research Program is, how- 
ever, representative of the new emphasis on edu- 
cational research in the United States. A detailed 
account of the development and achievements of 
this program can serve three purposes—first, it 





MR. CLARK is director, Cooperative Research 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, and MR. CARRIKER 
(Omicron 1183) is a research coordinator in the 
same office. 


will highlight one of the ways in which the re- 
sources devoted to educational research are being 
increased; second, it may stimulate some of the 
readers to consider this source of support for 
their own research; and finally, it will provide a 
base point from which a proposal for research 
goals and needs can be projected for the decade 
of the 1960's. 


THE COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Public Law 531 and Its Purposes 


In recognition of the need for research in edu- 
cation and for federal funds to support such re- 
search, the Eighty-Third Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, enacted Public Law 531 in 1954. This law 
authorizes the Commissioner of Education “ ... 
to enter into contracts or jointly financed coopera- 
tive arrangements with universities, colleges, and 
State educational agencies for the conduct of 
research, surveys, and demonstrations in the field 
of education.” 

The purpose of the Cooperative Research Pro- 
gram is to develop new knowledge about major 
problems in education and to devise new applica 
tions of existing knowledge in solving such prob- 
lems. 


History and Growth of the Program 


The first appropriation to support P. L. 531 
was made to take effect in July of 1956 and the 
immediate response from researchers and edu- 
cators has encouraged Congress to increase the 
yearly appropriation from $1 million in fiscal 
1957 to $3,357,000 in fiscal 1961. Proposed te- 
search projects are now being received by the 
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rogram at the rate of more than one a day and 
completed research studies are exceeding one 
, week. For the first time in the history of 
the program the funds appropriated during the 
current year were insufficient to fund the num- 
ber of high quality research projects which were 
approved by the Commissioner of Education. 
In the past four and one-half years, over 1,300 
research proposals have been reviewed by the 
program and 350 projects representing a total 
federal and local commitment in funds of over 
$20 million have been initiated. One hundred 
final reports on research have been received and 
the number of completed projects is, of course, 
increasing rapidly. Colleges, universities, and state 
education agencies in forty-two states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Guam, and Puerto Rico have 
participated or are participating in the program. 
This quantitative description of the program’s 
growth is of significance taken alone; but more 
significant is the marked increase in quality which 
has kept pace with the quantitative gains. The 
four projects on which articles in this KAPPAN 
are based are samples of the increasing number 
of important studies being completed. 


Operation of the Program 


The Cooperative Research Program can be 
typified simply as an open competitive research 
program which seeks to take advantage of the 
individual creativity and diverse talents of re- 
searchers who have good ideas. Investigators seek- 
ing support for research under P. L. 531 submit 
proposals to the Cooperative Research Branch of 
the Office of Education for evaluation by its ad- 
visory committee. This committee, which is com- 
prised of nine outstanding researchers and edu- 
cators from various sections of the country, meets 
three times a year to evaluate the proposals which 
have been submitted.* 

Every member of the Research Advisory Com- 
mittee evaluates each proposal independently; 
then joint evaluations are made at meetings in 
Washington. The evaluation of the proposal is 
based on various criteria within each of the fol- 
lowing categories: 

_1. The significance of the problem for educa- 
tion. 





_*This year the committee is comprised of the following in- 
dividuals: Dr. Warren G. Findley, assistant superintendent, Pupil 
Personnel Services, Atlanta Board of Education; Dr. John H. Fischer, 
dean, Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. Eric F. Gardner, 
professor of education, Syracuse University; Dr. Everett Hughes, pro- 
fessor of sociology, University of Chicago; Dr. David R. Krathwohl, 
professor and research coordinator, Bureau of Research and Service, 
Michigan State University; Dr. Harry Levin, professor of psychology, 
Child Development Center, Cornell University; Dr. Henry J. Orto, 
faduate professor of elementary administration, University of Texas; 
is ing 3 B. Stuit, dean, College of Liberal Arts, State University 
of Iowa; Dr. Lloyd Trump, associate secretary, National Association 


of Secondary School Education Association. 
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2. The soundness of the research design. 

3. The personnel and facilities available to 
conduct the investigation. 

4. The economic efficiency of the investigation. 
(Do the probable results justify the cost?) 


Recommendations on proposals are made by 
the Research Advisory Committee to the Com- 
missioner of Education. Those approved by the 
commissioner are contracted in final form by staff 
members of the Cooperative Research Branch. 

The contract is between a college or university 
or a state education agency and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation. Although a substantial amount of the 
necessary financial support of a project is pro- 
vided by the latter office, the cooperating institu- 
tion or agency also contributes to the total cost 
of a project, usually by providing personnel, pro- 
fessional services, and facilities. 


Complementary Program Activities 


A number of experimental program activities 
complement the basic research contracts of the 
Cooperative Research Program. Three such ac- 
tivities are directed toward the development of 
research projects of substantial depth and scope, 
and the stimulation of research interest in neglect- 
ed areas of concern in education: 


1. Individual Research Development Contracts 
—TIndividual researchers who have made major 
research contributions are being identified in two 
areas—administration and creativity. Financial 
support is being provided for six individuals. The 
purposes of this activity are: (a) to analyze and 
synthesize the research; (b) to examine the 
strengths and weaknesses of approaches to re- 
search; (c) to suggest new approaches to the 
problem; and (d) to promote the development 
of more incisive research proposals and proposals 
of greater than usual scope and significance in 
the individual’s area of specialization. If this proce- 
dure proves successful, all areas of concern 
eventually will be covered in the same manner. 


2. Conferences to Stimulate Interest and Ex- 
change Information—The purpose of this activity 
is to bring together, for a short period of time, 
selected individuals who are conducting, or recent- 
ly have completed, research on closely related 
problems. The conferences are aimed at under- 
developed areas in education or areas in which 
the research lacks definitiveness. The first con- 
ference, held in January, 1961, dealt with the 
field of guidance and counseling at the secondary 
level, with emphasis on research in the education 
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of counselors, instruments used, and counseling 
procedures. As anticipated, the conferees were 
able to share information about what they have 
been and are now doing. It is hoped that this in- 
terchange will heighten interest among the parti- 
cipants and stimulate their thinking about new 
approaches ‘to the problems under consideration. 
The successful completion of the first conference 
will lead to others in such areas as the teaching 
of English and adult education. 


3. Seminars to Develop Major Research Plans 
—-Outstanding persons who are now doing or have 
recently completed significant research in a given 
area will meet and work together for a period of 
three to four weeks. They will focus on areas 
in which substantial amounts of research work 
have been completed. They will attempt to de- 
velop major research designs based on their 
shared experience in order to foster more re- 
search of wider scope and higher quality than 
previously has been accomplished. The first semi- 
nar, to be held in the summer of 1961, is con- 
cerned with research problems in the education 
of the mentally retarded. 

4. Dissemination Activities—Program responsi- 
bility is not considered to be ended when a final 
report is submitted on a research project. Several 
methods are being employed in an attempt to 
bring the projects to the attention of both edu- 
cators and researchers. 

a. Documents Expediting Project, Library of 
Congress—Copies of all final reports of research 
projects supported by the Cooperative Research 
Program are being sent to the Library of Con- 
gress. The library, in turn, is distributing the re- 
ports to approximately sixty subscribing libraries 
throughout the nation. 

b. Cooperative Research Monograph Series— 
The monographs released by the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, and distributed by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
are based on selected Cooperative Research Pro- 
gram projects and activities. Three types of mono- 
graphs are included in the series. An example of 
each is now available. (1) Motor Characteristics 
of the Mentally Retarded, by Drs. R. J. Francis 
and G. L. Rarick of the University of Winsconsin. 
(2) The Gifted Student. Its four sections are 
based on final reports which deal with a single 
problem area. These were authored by Drs. J. W. 
Getzels and P. W. Jackson, University of Chi- 
cago; Drs. F. B. Davis, G. S. Lesser, and E. G. 
French, Hunter College; Drs. J. V. Pierce and P. 
H. Bowman, University of Chicago; and Dr. D. B. 
Orr, University of Pittsburgh. (3) Research Prob- 
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lems in Mathematics Education. This monograph 
is based on reports from a conference held at 
Washington University, St. Louis, which dealt 
with psychological problems and research methods 
in mathematics education. The conference was 
under the direction of Drs. P. H. DuBois and R. 
L. Feierabend. The manuscript for the monograph 
was edited and made available by Dr. DuBois, 

Other monographs in various stages of prepay 
ration will be reporting on research pertaining 
to teaching by machine, voters and their schools, 
social attitudes in high school, retention of college 
students, interaction analysis in the classroom, 
aptitude and achievement tests, and choice of col- 
lege teaching as a career. These monographs are 
being made available at the rate of one per month. 

c. Articles in Professional Journals—This par- 
ticular channel of dissemination is one of the 
most important and is exemplified by this issue 
of the PHt DELTA KaAPPAN. The staff of the Co- 
operative Research Branch reports on the pro- 
gram in various professional journals; however, 
major reporting of the research is carried out by 
the investigators themselves, who have already 
published and read hundreds of articles and papers 
based on their research. 

This, then, is the status of one research pro- 
gram in education. There are accomplishments 
which probably can be applauded generally. There 
are, however, marked limitations. The supply of 
competent researchers is limited and is not being 
expanded rapidly enough by the few programs 
in graduate schools of education for the training 
of researchers. Current research information from 
all available sources is not being gathered and 
stored in usable form. Available research results 
are not being translated into educational programs 
which can be field-tested in public schools. The 
increase in the quantity of research produced is 
promising, but there are still thirty studies reported 
in Chemical Abstracts for every study reported in 
the Review of Educational Research. The dis- 
semination of research to practitioners is still 
primarily at the level of the printed word, and it 
would not be accurate to contend that research 
forms the basis for the actions of educators. 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR THE 1960's 


The current deficiencies in educational research 
need not continue. The progress made in over- 
coming more basic deficiencies in the past ten 
years should encourage us to look forward to the 
1960’s with hopeful anticipation. The time has 
come for bold, new steps. Basic and applied re- 
search must be supported to the extent that every 
behavorial scientist and educator who can add to 
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what is known about teaching and learning is 
attacking vigorously a problem in education. The 
number of such trained persons must be increased 
substantially. The new research knowledge must 
be translated into educational programs for chil- 
dren and youth, and these must be tested in our 
schools. The dissemination of new knowledge 
must be systematized to the point where every 
educator is the recipient of a constant flow of 
new and definitive information which will enable 
him to improve what he is doing. It is only through 
expanding knowledge and understanding of the 
components of education that continuing im- 
rovement can be assured and education’s re- 
sponsibility to contribute to the national welfare 
realized. 

The projected emphasis on educational research 
in the next ten years is more easily stated than 
achieved. The pressure to sustain the process of 
education in spite of the physical handicaps of too 
little space and too little money for too many 
students is so great that basic improvements in 
the process itself are often ignored. The educator 
in this decade must become as concerned about 
the provision of resources for gaining new in- 
sights into education as he has been forced to be 
in the past about the provision of physical and 
human resources for meeting the demands of in- 
creasing numbers of students. 

What, then, should be the goals for educational 
research in the next ten years? The authors sug- 
gest three general aims: 

1. The expansion of basic knowledge and un- 
derstanding of education. 

2. The translation of this knowledge into new 
or revised educational programs which can be 
tested and implemented throughout the country. 

3. The dissemination of information about new 
knowledge and new programs to practitioners and 
to others concerned with education, including the 
general public. 

The achievement of such aims will require the 
efforts of all persons and organizations concerned 
with education. As a starting point the following 
recommendations are proposed: 


Developing Enough Competent Researchers 


A four-fold attack on this problem is needed. 
First, the establishment of sound programs of 
pre-service preparation for researchers in grad- 
uate schools and colleges of education is im- 
perative. At the present time the promising grad- 
uate student in education who is interested in 
research has little opportunity to work with com- 
petent researchers during his years of prepara- 
tion. The number of research-oriented course of- 
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ferings available to him is paltry. Second, even 
if a student were to have developed a research in- 
terest during his graduate school years, upon com- 
pleting his doctoral work he usually would not be 
able to engage in research in the first few years of 
his professional career. The most creative years of 
his research development may be lost, or he may 
completely lose his interest in pursuing research 
activities. Many and varied research opportuni- 
ties are needed for promising young researchers 
in education. Third, a pool of potentially produc- 
tive researchers already exists among educational 
specialists. Their talents could be developed 
through programs of in-service training. Finally, 
the recent trend for researchers from disciplines 
associated with education (psychology, anthro- 
pology, sociology, etc.) to turn their attention 
to the study of the educational process should be 
encouraged and stimulated. 


Supporting Basic and Applied Research 


Knowledge in any field is built up, to a large 
extent, in an unstructured fashion by the creativity 
of individual researchers. As difficult as it some- 
times is for the administratively oriented mind to 
comprehend a master plan, a blueprint for re- 
search cannot be effected for a complete field of 
study. In most research, we simply don’t know 
what it is that we don’t know. The recognition 
will have to come in education that broad-based 
support for thousands of individuals who have 
identified variables worthy of study must exist 
if the “unknowns” of education are to be pene- 
trated. 

A model from another field may be used to 
visualize the manner in which educational research 
might develop in increasing the quantity of high 
quality research. The National Institutes of Health 
have developed a research base for the field of 
health which should be the envy of other fields 
attempting to improve the manner in which they 
serve their clientele. Educational research ten 
years from now might encompass national in- 
stitutes dealing with, for example, the following: 


1. The nature and development of mental abil- 
ities and personality. 

2. The teaching-learning process. 

3. The substance of the curriculum. 

4. The education of special groups of learners. 

5 


. The interaction of environmental factors and 
the educational process. 
6. The personnel, organization, facilities, and 
finances of education. 
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National educational research institutes, con- 
stituted for the purpose of developing new knowl- 
edge in the above-mentioned areas, could provide 
support and encouragement to the researchers in 
these fields as well as continued support in analyz- 
ing and synthesizing the work being conducted in 
education. A program involving research insti- 
tutes would assume, of course, that no field can 
hope to progress while devoting, as education does, 
only 0.1 per cent of its gross expenditures to 
studying its own effectiveness. 


Translating Research Findings into Practice 


The responsibility for advancing knowledge in 
a field does not end with the accretion of specific 
studies. A research study on creativity, for ex- 
ample, does not build a curriculum appropriate 
for the creative child. Research may predict the 
behavior of such a child under certain controlled 
conditions, but at some time this information 
must be translated into educational programs 
which can be field-tested and subsequently dis- 
seminated to practitioners. At this point an 
analogy might be drawn using a field quite differ- 
ent from the medical field, that of agriculture. The 
success of the agricultural experiment station, ex- 
tension service, and county agent in improving 
farm practices and production is irrefutable. A 
similar relationship among school districts, state 
education agencies, regional associations, and 
colleges and universities might be envisioned. One 
of the basic problems in educational research in 
the past has been the inability of educators in 
the field and researchers to differentiate between 
the controlled laboratory test situation and the 
field test conducted in the context of public and 
private schools as they exist in this country. 
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Storing and Retrieving Research Information 


One of the surprising and appalling deficiencies 
in education to date has been the inability of re. 
searchers and practitioners to locate and make use 
of what little research has been completed. The 
technical know-how to abstract, store, and retrieve 
such information is available and no excuse js 
justified for continuing to postpone the estab. 
lishment of a national educational research jp- 
formation center available for the use of all cop- 
cerned with the problems of education. 


A Picture of the Future 


The authors offer the following picture of edu- 
cational research as it may look in 1970: 


1. Programs for the preparation of researchers 
in education. 

a. Improved pre-service opportunities at ma- 
jor graduate schools in education, including schol- 
arship and fellowship activities. 

b. Substantial increase in post-doctoral fel- 
lowships and other job opportunities for promis- 
ing educational researchers. 

c. More in-service educational opportunities, 
including fellowships for educational specialists. 
2. National educational research institutes. 

3. Extension centers for field-testing and dis- 
seminating educational research. 
4. A national research information center. 


The impact of these activities on the practice 
of education would affect every educational situ- 
ation in the United States. Perhaps for the first 
time, educators could assume that the challenge 
of the future is being met in the efforts of the 
present. 





> The University of Wisconsin is experimenting 
this semester with a classroom laboratory making 
automatic use of audio-visual machines. Under the 
direction of John Guy Fowlkes and Associate Dean 
Paul Eberman, the Wisconsin Improvement Program 
of the University School of Education will use the 
new laboratory to improve university instruction and 
to test lab teaching against more usual methods. 

Under the laboratory floor and behind a three- 
section plastic projection screen are two slide pro- 
jectors, a movie projector, a tape recorder, tele- 
prompter units, an opaque projector, a four-speaker 
sound system, controlled lighting, a television pro- 
jector, and an elaborate system of electronics to con- 
trol the machines automatically. 

Professors using the new equipment will spend 
much more time, not less, in preparing a course— 
all to produce increased efficiency in learning. When 


a teacher utilizes all equipment, he uses the tele- 
prompter, an endless roll containing his lecture but 
not visible to students. The teleprompter may carry 
“cues” which, at prearranged times, automatically 
turn on one or all of three movie and slide pro- 
jectors, a tape recorder, or a TV projector. All pro- 
jectors are placed behind the screen (except the TV 
projector), the images being seen through the screen. 

At least six university professors are using the 
laboratory, preparing material with assistance from 
an expert loaned by the Teleprompter Corporation. 
Michael Petrovich, who teaches Russian history, 
says, “During a lecture on Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russia, for example, we can show a famous painting 
of the battle of Borodion on the large screen, project 
a diagram of the battle formations and a map of 
battle plans on the two small screens, and play 
Tschaikovsky’s 1812 overture for background music.” 
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py JAMES S. COLEMAN 


The Competition for 


ADOLESCENT ENERGIES 


Adolescent energies can be successfully captured 


for learning if those responsible for the 


high-school program will plan it that way. This study 
shows, alas, that many of America’s schools are 


HEN a child is a small child, he must 

learn if he is to stay alive. His energies 

must be fiercely concentrated toward un- 
derstanding the world in which he lives, toward 
becoming what he is not. When a man is a grown 
man, he may distribute his energies as he sees fit. 
His security and shelter are often assured, and 
when they are not, the activities which make them 
so have little to do with learning. I saw my young 
son recently, intensely concentrating on cutting 
a paper in the shape of a circle. He must do that, 
and he would do it, trying until he someday pulled 
himself to an “adult” level of competence. In the 
meantime his father, who could already cut a 
circle reasonably well, sat, newspaper in hand, 
mind wandering, eyes scanning, energies dissipated 
in a multitude of directions. The young son, 
having to fight his way out of the ignorance and 
incompetence of childhood, has his energies focus- 
ed by that fight. The father, having won that bat- 
tle, can relax his energies. 

Somewhere in between is the adolescent—old 
enough to make his way in the physical world, yet 
too young to manage the complexities of modern 
industrial society. He can handle himself in the 
society of his peers, and, to be sure, in the com- 

MR. COLEMAN is a member of the Department of 
Social Relations, Johns Hopkins University. This 
article is based on research carried out under a grant 
from the U. S. Office of Education, Cooperative Re- 
search Program. A summary of the research has been 
published by the Office of Education under the title, 
Social Climates in the High Schools. It is available 
from the Government Printing Office. The same re- 
search is reported in some detail in The Adolescent 
Society, a hook scheduled for publication this month 
by The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 





rigged against such an outcome. 


pany of adults as well. A boy can hold a job if he 
likes, he can own and drive a car; a girl sud- 
denly finds herself able to hold her own in the 
world of womanly competition—in the same 
league with adult women, if she so chooses. And 
adolescents today have more of the equipment 
of adult life than ever before. Cars are the most 
important, but there are other things. Adolescents 
have become an important market not only for 
popular music (where they have always con- 
stituted the major part of the audience), but also 
for movies, which have turned more and more 
to adolescents, since television diverted the mass 
adult audience. Similarly for many other com- 
modities, particularly clothes and sporting goods, 
adolescents now constitute a very important mar- 
ket, with their own considerable buying power. For 
several years they have even had their own special 
market researcher, discovering their tastes and 
locating their weaknesses for wide-awake entre- 
preneurs. 

In short, the adolescent no longer faces the bar- 
riers of illiteracy, inarticulateness, and inability 
to comprehend which focused his energies and 
forced him to learn as a child. These fundamental 
hurdles overcome, his energies may spread them- 
selves in the diverse directions toward which our 
affluent society pulls. For the first time, “learn- 
ing” has serious competitors for his attention 
and energy. The primacy of the school can no 
longer be taken for granted, and formal education 
must take its place alongside the other activities 
which compete for an adolescent’s energy. If 
formal education can successfully compete with 
these other matters, well and good, but compete 
it must, for learning no longer has the unques- 
tioned primacy it once had when the child was 
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unable to cut a paper into the shape of a circle. 

Not so very long ago in our society, and even 
yet in most other societies, the natural hurdles 
offered by the child’s environment were quickly 
followed by others just as natural. Children were 
thrust into a man’s world when they had reached 
a man’s size: they quickly went into an occupa- 
tion, whether on the farm, or in their father’s 
shop, or as a houseservant, or into academic 
training for a specific occupation such as law, 
medicine, ministry, or teaching. In every case, 
the occupation offered its specific and very visible 
hurdles, whether physical or mental, hurdles which 
continued to focus energies until some security 
was gained. 


The Limbo We Call Adolescence 


These immediate hurdles leading to a specific 
occupation which once existed for a boy or girl 
of fourteen or fifteen are no longer in evidence. 
The requirements of industrial society have greatly 
extended the period of general education, and 
have created a state of limbo which we know as 
adolescence. The adolescent is no longer child, 
not yet adult; he is uncommitted to any specific 
occupation with its specific hurdles, yet he is 
“committed” to an institution which is devoted 
to educating him. That institution, of course, is 
the high school. 

If that institution is to succeed, it must manage 
to capture the energies and attention of the in- 
mates who are committed to it. It must compete 
“in the open market,” so to speak, for the energies 
which are no longer focused on learning by the 
natural hurdles of the environment. It has some 
advantages over other competing activities, for 
it has physical control over adolescents for a 
large portion of each day, and it has a stamp of 
approval, in the form of a diploma and records for 
college admission, which it can give or withhold. 

These are important weapons in the competition 
for adolescent energy, and they are used implicitly 
or explicitly by every high school, and by every 
teacher. But these weapons are of a coercive sort, 
reminding one of the dictum, “You can lead a 
horse to water, but you can’t make him drink.” 
The horse is under the external control of the 
master, and the adolescent under the external 
control of the adult, but the horse and the ado- 
lescent will drink at their respective fountains 
only if they want to do so—disdaining the mas- 
ter’s or adult’s plea that it is in their own interest. 

That such external control is not highly ef- 
fective is obvious to any observer of our society. 
The casual observer of modern “youth culture” 
might easily wonder whether these weapons are 
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at all effective in the competition for adolescen 
energy. Adolescents’ lives are filled with many 
things, their energies flow in many directions, 
and much as adults might wish that the flow to. 
ward learning be great, the hard facts of the 
case suggest otherwise. 

I have just finished a detailed study of ten 
high schools—city, suburban, and small town; 
upper class, middle class, and working class— 
and some of the results of the research are relevant 
here, to answer the question: “What, in fact, are 
adolescents interested in? What captures their 
collective and individual attention and directs 
their energy?” 

The schools I have studied are extremely di- 
verse. The smallest has an enrollment of 100, 
the largest 2,000. The poorest is a parochial 
school in big city slums, with a dark, dingy, and 
tiny building. The richest is in a very well-to-do 
suburb, with a new building in a country club 
atmosphere. In the former, only 4 per cent of the 
fathers have finished college; in the latter, 40 per 
cent have finished college. In two schools, farmers 
are the largest occupational group; one school in 
a new suburb contains almost nothing but blue- 
collar workers’ children, and in the well-to-do 
suburban school, managers and owners of large 
businesses are the largest occupational group, 
closely followed by professionals. 


Importance of Athletics, ‘Right’ Crowd 


These schools, in short, were selected for their 
very diversity. Yet most striking to the naive 
adult observer are the similarities from school to 
school in the directions teen-agers’ energies flow. 
In a questionnaire, we asked several questions 
which show this well. Each boy was asked to rank 
several items according to their importance in 
making a boy “looked-up-to” or important in 
the eyes of other boys. In every school—small 
town, suburban, and big city; working class, mid- 
dle class, and upper class—being an athlete 
ranked highest, when compared with numerous 
other things (getting good grades, being an ac- 
tivities leader, having a car, etc.). And in every 
school “being in the leading crowd” ranked sec- 
ond highest. Girls, asked a similar question, rank- 
ed being in the leading crowd highest by far in 
every school, surpassing activities leadership, good 
clothes, good grades, and other goals. 

Anyone who has had any contact with high 
schools is well aware of this powerful element in 
the social system of the school. Schools larger 
than the ones I have studied (that is, larger than 
about 2,000) may be able to support more than 
one leading crowd, just as large adult commun 
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ties are able to support more than one social elite. 
However, in schools of the size I studied there is 
one leading crowd, and it exerts a powerful force 
in focusing the energies of adolescents. Its ac- 
tivities and interests constitute the norm of the 
adolescent society, toward which others strive. 
Though some students reject the leading crowd, 
most do not, but strive to be part of it. If they 
cannot, then the psychological consequences are 
far from trivial: they more often say they would 
like to trade and be someone different from them- 
slves when they are asked such a question; 
their self-confidence is undercut in various other 
ways, and they spend considerably more time 
watching television and listening to records than 
do the others (a fact which strongly reinforces the 
oft-suggested theory that television is used as an 
escape from a disturbing situation). 


Energy Goes in Jockeying for Status 


Thus a great amount of the energy of ado- 
lescents goes toward purely social matters, toward 
a continuous jockeying for status in the ado- 
lescent society or in some sub-section of it; or, 
in cases where this status is not forthcoming, to 
amore rewarding fantasy life such as television 
and popular music provide. 

Now we as adults may bemoan this fact, this 
continual struggle for status and recognition, and 
the powerful hold of “the group” among ado- 
lescents. But in this, adolescent societies are not 
different from adult societies, where status is 
equally important, and the struggle for status, 
recognition, and respect is equally great. 

This is not to say that high schools are in- 
variant in the importance of “the crowd”: some 
high schools constitute societies more nearly than 
do others. In city schools which are not built 
around distinct geographic communities, “the 
group” and the “leading crowd” are less power- 
ful than in suburbs and in small towns. The lead- 
ing crowd was of most importance, and social 
acceptance of highest importance, in the well- 
to-do suburban school. For example, all students 
in the ten schools studied were asked to rank 
several items according to importance “among 
the things you strive for during your high school 
days.” One item was “learning as much as pos- 
sible in school,” another was “being accepted and 
liked by other students.” The way these two items 
were ranked gives some indication of the relative 
importance “learning” and “social” matters have 
among these teen-agers. On the average, these 
‘wo items were ranked about the same; but in the 
well-to-do suburban school which encompassed 
the greatest part of an adolescents’ life (the 
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school where 40 per cent of the fathers completed 
college, and where 75 per cent of the students 
were planning to go to college), social acceptance 
ranked considerably higher than did learning. In 
fact, social acceptance was accorded more im- 
portance relative to that of “learning as much as 
possible” in this school than in any of the other 
nine schools. 

This was true despite the educated parents of 
these children, despite the excellent school fa- 
cilities, despite the fact that their teachers were 
far better trained and could offer far more chal- 
lenge than those in other schools, despite the fact 
that they were preparing for college, and despite 
the fact that their actual preparation was un- 
doubtedly the best of all these schools. (This 
school is no peculiar deviant; it is on several cur- 
rent lists of “best” schools in the country, lists 
based not upon the interest in learning which 
these schools generate in their students but on 
physical facilities, curriculum, and teacher sal- 
aries. ) 

It is interesting to note that in this school, as 
in most of the others, the importance of social 
acceptance rises over the four years from fresh- 
man to senior, while the importance of learning 
drops; and in this school these shifts were more 
marked than in any other. 


Parents Make School a Social Cosmos 


There are several reasons for the great im- 
portance attached to social matters, but one is 
quite clear: in this school, as in many other well- 
to-do suburban schools, the parents have ex- 
panded the functions of the school to encompass 
the total social life of the students: dancing classes 
before and after school, parties, extracurricular 
activities, and various diversions to keep them 
busy, off the street, and out of their parents’ lives. 
In other words, the parents have created of the 
school a true social system (so that two of the 
outstanding items in the school newspaper are 
the gossip column and the social events column, 
which reports on recent houseparties). This has 
the desired effect of pulling a greater and greater 
part of the adolescents’ energies and interests in- 
to the school, but it does so in such a way that 
the “school” toward which the adolescents’ en- 
ergies are directed is hardly recognizable to the 
adult whose conception of school is a more tra- 
ditional one. 

This is not to say, of course, that classes do 
not go on as usual (and under far better instruc- 
tional techniques and far better trained teachers 
than in schools of some years ago, or than in 
more traditional schools today); it is to say, 


rather, that the classroom activities are embedded 
within a powerful culture whose interests are di- 
verse. The sweater a girl wears to class takes on 
great significance, overshadowing the significance 
of the algebra lesson to be learned; apparently 
casual conversations become loaded with the sig- 
nificance of getting into a certain clique, a boy’s 
response to a teacher is fashioned with regard 
for the impression it makes upon other boys in 
his group; between-class conversation centers 
around recent social events. 

The strategy, then, of this community and many 
other modern upper middle class subuzds in mak- 
ing “adolescent social centers” of their schools has 
somewhat unanticipated consequences: though it 
captures energies within the school, it does so by 
changing the school into a very different institu- 
tion. 

It is important not to misunderstand what I am 
saying. It has nothing to do with the “life-ad- 
justment” vs. “academic emphasis” controversy. 
This often-forced dichotomy is a false one, for it 
forgets that most of the teen-ager’s energy is not 
directed toward either of these goals. Instead, the 
relevant dichotomy is on the one hand an interest 
in cars and cashmere sweaters, backbiting and so- 
cial exclusion, cliques and crowds, versus learn- 
ing on the other hand, whether of the academic or 
life-adjustment variety. 

But, one might argue, these highly social ac- 
tivities are themselves preparation for life, adjust- 
ment to life. I would certainly agree that boys 
and girls learn more about the hard realities of 
social life through their cliques and crowds than 
through their social studies courses. A girl comes 
to learn that discrimination is bad, not through 
the moral preachments of her social studies class- 
es, but in “learning by living” when she is ex- 
cluded from the group she aspires to. Another girl, 
on the other end of the excluding process, also 
learns by living; but she learns that discrimination 
does a pretty good job of enhancing the status of 
her clique. 

That such training for life is effective no one 
will dispute. What is questionable, however, is 
whether it is adjustment to a civilized society or 
to a society of the jungle, where the war of all 
against all rages at its fiercest. 


A Solution That Is No Solution 


I’m suggesting, then, that one solution, one way 
in which adolescent’s energies are incorporated 
within the school, is not a solution at all. Every 
evidence from my research suggests, in fact, that 
it diverts energies even further away from learn- 
ing than they usually are. How, then, is learning 
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to capture the energies of teen-agers, to effectively 
compete against the other activities which stry 
gle for an adolescent’s attention? If it cannot do so 
by incorporating those outside activities, what js 
the alternative? 


SOME ALTERNATIVES SOLUTIONS 


ONE alternative is exemplified by the parochial 

boys’ school in the city, a school which was 
stripped down and barren in both its physical 
aspect and its extracurricular and social activities, 
Many of the boys did not know each other out- 
side school, for the school drew boys from many 
neighborhoods. In this school the ‘social system 
of adolescents was hardly admitted into the school 
—partly by the absence of girls, partly by the 
absence of community or neighborhood, partly by 
the lack of extracurricular activities. 

As a consequence, these boys were at the o 
posite extreme from the well-to-do suburban 
school in the relative importance they gave to 
“learning as much as possible in school” and “be- 
ing accepted and liked by other students.” The 
rank of social acceptance, relative to that of learn- 
ing, was lowest of all in this school. There was, in 
short, far less infiltration of social relations into 
the classroom here. The jungle of dating activities 
and of social maneuver was excluded by the very 
barrenness of the school program. As a conse- 
quence, prestige among the boys in school de- 
pended almost solely upon two things: athletic 
achievement and scholastic achievement. The 
athletes and the scholars were admired and 
envied here, the athletes somewhat more than 
the scholars. It was evident in numerous ways 
that the energies of the parochial school boys were 
more nearly directed toward learning, less infused 
with extraneous matters. 

Is this, then, the answer—that learning can best 
compete for an adolescent’s energies by shedding 
itself of external allures (the opposite sex, extra- 
curricular activities, clubs, and the like)? It would 
seem so but for one slight omission in the above 
description of the parochial boys’ school: The 
total energies which these boys brought to school 
were far less than in the other nine schools. Of 
those energies which the school captured, a great 
many were directed toward learning, but the sum 
total of these energies was not high. For many 
of these boys lived their real lives, and had their 
greatest interests, outside the school. After-school 
jobs—or more frequently, street corner gangs— 
constituted some considerable part of their in- 
terests. 

These, then, appear to be the two horns of 
the dilemma: to incorporate adolescent social 
life into the school and see it pervade every cor 
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ner of scholastic activity, or to keep it outside 
and see the adolescent energies stay outside as 
well. The first alternative is the modern one, 
taken on by more and more schools, as parents 
force the schools into taking their adolescents off 
their hands. The second is the more traditional 
one, the one which kept schools to a single pure 
function, that of teaching and learning.* 


A Familiar Dilemma to the Sociologist 


To a sociologist, this dilemma is similar to 
problems faced by many other institutions. To 
cite just one example, the TVA found itself with 
these alternatives: to keep its goals intact but face 

ssible destruction at the hands of vested local 
interests, Or to gain the support of these powerful 
farmers and give up one of its goals, the goal of 
developing conservation areas surrounding its 
lakes. It chose the latter course. 

But is this the best an institution can do— 
to choose one of the two evils facing it? | think 
not. There are a number of hints to the contrary. 
One such hint comes from some peculiar results 


inmy research concerning the girls in the well-to- 


do suburban school. By all evidences, these girls 
(and the boys as well) are more socially mature 
than those in any of the other schools. Their par- 
ents have given them dancing lessons, have taught 
them manners, have often treated them as equals. 
In other ways they have been brought to a level 
of social assurance and independence greater than 
that of students in other schools. It is a surprise, 
then, to find that among these girls the brilliant 
sudent’s popularity with boys, relative to that 
of the girl who is an activities leader, is lowest 
of all the schools. Consistent with this, girls in 
this school shy away from the label of “brilliant 
student” and are drawn to the label of activities 
leader more often than those in any other school. 
Why? The reason seems in part to be this: These 
adolescents are no longer children, and the girl 
who is admired and sought after by boys is the 
active girl, not the girl who is still conforming 
to adult standards by her concern with studies 
and good grades. 

That is, “good grades” and concentration upon 
studies are seen by the adolescent community, and 
rightly so, as acquiescence and conformity to adult 
constraints. By contrast, social affairs, extracur- 





* Speaking conjecturally, I suspect that the traditional, single-sex 
single-function barren schools are better for the bright, college- 
dound boy or girl whose energies are already directed toward learn- 
ing; the modern, luxurious, multi-function school most typified by 
sarsdale in New York or New Trier in Illinois is best for the 
doy or girl whose energies wander away from learning. That is 
most of the students in the well-to-do suburban school I studied 
Would have been better off in the boys’ barren parochial school: more 
t their energies would have been captured by /earming and by a 
‘sire to learn. In contrast, the boys of the slum, uninterested in 
chool, would have had more of their energies captured for learning 
a the enticing suburban school 


ricular activities, and athletics are activities of 
their “own,” activities in which adolescents can 
carry out positive actions on their own, in con- 
trast to school work, where they carry out “as- 
signments” from teachers. Such assignments are 
galling to any community which feels itself at 
all autonomous. It is no wonder that the ac- 
quiescent girls, who are still conforming to parental 
and school “assignments,” are not more popular 
with boys. 

It needn’t be this way, of course, for academic 
achievement is inherently no more passive than 
is any extracurricular activity. It is only that aca- 
demic matters in school are still largely presented 
to adolescents as something to be received, as pre- 
scribed “exercises,” as “assignments”; that is, 
they are matters which require more receptivity 
than positive action. 

The first hint, then, is this: Adolescent energy 
is not going to be successfully won for learning 
by keeping the learner in a passive role, one in 
which “grades” dispensed by the teachers (like 
gold stars to kindergarteners) are the only mark 
of achievement. The energy needs somewhere to 
go, some goals to be won. Many extracurricular 
activities have such goals, goals which involve ac- 
tive effort, sometimes creative effort: dramatic 
presentations, music concerts, putting together a 
newspaper or a yearbook, and (as the best ex- 
ample) winning an athletic game. 

Athletics provides, in fact, a second hint; for 
athletics has a peculiar role in most high schools. 
For boys it far outdistances any other school ac- 
tivity in the energy it captures. The time and ef- 
fort expended by high-school athletes is phe- 
nomenal. It subjects boys to a rigid discipline, yet 
captures nearly all the energies not only of school- 
oriented boys but also of those for whom the 
pull of cars and gangs is strong. How and why 
does it do this? To even a casual observer the 
answer is straightforward, and research only re- 
inforces it: People are willing to work very hard 
when they're sufficiently rewarded. An athlete 





More About This Later 


> The April Pot DELTA Kappan will devote 
more attention to some of the problems treated 
in this article. Three authors deal with the prob- 
lems of overemphasis on interscholastic ath- 
letics, and the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on 
Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency publishes 
a statement by two of its members, Robert J. 
Havighurst and Lindley J. Stiles, titled “Na- 
tional Policy for Alienated Youth.” 
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who helps win a game is a star and a hero. He 
is rewarded by his fellows, and by the adult com- 
munity as well. He receives the kind of personal 
rewards—the prestige, attention, and popularity— 
for which adults strive in their own ways. No other 
achievement in school gives a boy the same amount 
of immediate recognition and respect from others. 
If we wonder why boys work so hard at athletics, 
we should wonder why men work so hard at be- 
coming successful businessmen, for the successful 
athlete gains as many of the rewards that accrue 
to adolescents as the successful businessman gains 
of the rewards that accrue to adults. 


Why Do We Reward the Athlete? 


But this does not explain why the adolescent 
community—and, to be sure, the adult com- 
munity as well—gives such extra rewards to the 
star athlete, lifts him on their shoulders, sym- 
bolically or in fact, and makes of him a popular 
hero. Why is the student who achieves highly 
not acclaimed in the same way, rather than being 
seen as a grind or a bookworm? The answer is 
that once in awhile he does receive such acclaim, 
but only under special circumstances: When the 
star student achieves something for the school, 
as does the star athlete in winning his game, he 
too becomes a popular hero. A star debater who 
wins his contests, a National Merit Scholarship 
winner who brings attention to the school, such 
boys gain attention ard prestige in their school 
as the ordinary scholar does not. The reason 
is simple: These boys’ achievements are not solely 
for themselves; they are winning for the school 
as well, just as is the star athlete. In contrast, the 
boy or girl who simply gets high grades is achiev- 
ing for himself alone—he’s in competition only 
with his classmates. His efforts do nothing to give 
his classmates a sense of communal pride; they 
only force everyone else to work harder, to keep 
up. It’s no wonder he’s often seen by his fellows 
as a “grind” and a “curve-raiser,” whose efforts 
must be stifled rather than encouraged. 

Thus the peculiar fact emerges that the very 
structure of education acts to hold down the 
adolescent’s expenditure of energy toward learn- 
ing. To be sure, he receives encouragement from 
teachers and sometimes from parents, and his 
efforts are sharpened by the classroom competi- 
tion—but that very competition sets in motion 
the forces which hold down efforts, forces which 
“restrict production,” so that no one will have 
to work too hard. In contrast, these same institu- 
tions—that is, high schools—have found a mar- 
velous device to capture energy, not for learning 
but for athletics. The device is interscholastic 
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games, which give an athlete a chance to achieye 
not only for himself, but for his team and schoo] 
and community—and receive his just rewards jp 
return. The struggling student, who’s often re. 
garded as a little queer because his goals are 
purely selfish and individual, is deprived of such 
a chance—not by the nature of intellectual actiy. 
ity, but by the way this activity is structured jp 
the schools. 

There exist intellectual games of numerous 
sorts, and others could easily be invented. Games 
of strategy can have any content imposed upon 
them, from mathematics to football. An excellent 
example is provided by a recent development in 
executive training. It’s called “management games,” 
and involves several teams representing firms com- 
peting in a market. An electronic computer serves 
as the market and responds to the decisions made 
by each firm. Those firms whose economic knowl- 
edge is not sharp slowly lose their share of the 
market as their competitors’ strategies and know! 
edge overcome them. 

One result is already clear from these games: 
They create an intense involvement among usually 
staid businessmen, and keep them up till all hours, 
plotting charts and calculating the market. The 
game itself, plus the encouragement one receives 
from teammates, creates such involvement and 
captures the energies which ordinarily lie dormant 
as the executives yawn through training films and 
other audio-visual aids. 


Let Good Student Achieve for the School 


The point, then, is this: Adolescent energies 
can be successfully captured for learning, intellec- 
tual activities can come to captivate their in- 
terest, if they are allowed to do so. If a good 
student is given a chance to achieve for his school 
and receive the rewards attendant upon doing s0, 
more adolescents will be interested in becoming 
good students. If interscholastic games were not 
only athletic games but contained the contents of 
mathematics and English and sewing and brick- 
laying, the distribution of adolescent energies 
would be very different than it now is. If schools 
in a city or county competed in a “scholastic fair,” 
with teams, exhibits, and tournaments, the impact 
on adolescents’ distribution of energies would be 
impressive. The solution is not simple in its execu- 
tion, for it consists of something more than a new 
course in the curriculum, or graded classes, oF 
sifting out the “gifted children.” Yet if it is carried 
out, and carried out well, it could pull adolescent 
energies into those directions of learning, of 
creativity, and of intellectual excitement for its 
own sake toward which a democratic society aims. 
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A National Inventory of Aptitudes and Abilities 


For the first time, a body of data 
is available which will permit study of the impact of educational 
policies and practices, of community and personal 
characteristics, of student plans and goals. 


By DAVID B. 


N the spring of 1960, after more than two 

years of planning and preparation, a new study 

called Project Talent carried out the first phase 
of a national inventory of human talents. In a 
nationally distributed sample of more than 1,350 
secondary schools, a total of about 440,000 ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade students com- 
pleted a comprehensive two-day battery of tests 
of aptitudes, abilities, achievements, interests, and 
background factors. The comprehensive scope and 
representativeness of this project should make pos- 
sible some very important educational research 
studies, 

This paper summarizes the background and 
purposes of Project Talent, describes the data 
collected, and points up some of the implications 
of the project for education in this country. 


BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVES 


For twenty-five years or more there has been 
serious discussion of the need for a nationwide 
program of research which would yield factual in- 
formation about the nature and distribution of 
human talents, and how best to assist individuals 
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to identify, develop, and use them. One early pro- 
posal in this area suggested the selection of a 
“standard million”' to provide the basis for pre- 
cise standards and norms representative of the 
total population of this country. In 1940 a pro- 
posal was presented by John C. Flanagan, direc- 
tor of Project Talent, to the Committee on Meas- 
urement and Guidance of the American Council 
on Education. This proposal suggested drawing 
a national sample for standardizing aptitude and 
achievement tests. After World War II, a proposal 
for a national census of aptitudes received some 
encouragement; however, sufficient support for 
the study was not available at that time, and these 
large-scale studies were not carried out. 

The belief continued to grow, however, that 
there was an urgent need for a comprehensive 
survey including aptitude, interest, motivational 
and background factors, to be accompanied by 
intermediate and long-range follow-ups of the in- 
dividuals studied in the survey. 

As for the status of the tools, techniques, and 
facilities necessary for collecting the type of facts 
mentioned above, rapid progress in developing 
suitable procedures has been made during the 
past few years, and a large-scale study of the type 
needed recently became feasible. World War II 
stimulated much progress in the development and 


1 Herbert A. Toops, 
puting Norms,” Proceedings of 
Leaders, Committee on Measurement and Guidance of the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1939, p. 29-3 
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use of multifactor testing batteries and other 
measurement devices. Followup studies were used 
extensively in the military services during World 
War II, and many studies improved effectiveness 
and increased the general level of knowledge in 
this area. In addition, recent progress in the de- 
velopment and adaptation of high-speed electronic 
computers to the problems of scoring, analyzing, 
and up-dating survey and test data has made it 
possible to deal with numbers of cases and vari- 
ables formerly inconceivable. 

Project Talent has emerged from the combina- 
tion of growing demand, previous studies, and 
technical progress. In a sense, it is a census of 
aptitudes and abilities, its initiation planned to 
coincide with the 1960 federal census. It is the 
first systematically planned national inventory of 
human talents. 

The major goal of the project is to gain in- 
formation which will help American youth develop 
their talents and realize their potentials, and in so 
doing strengthen and develop the nation. Its im- 
portant objectives can be summarized broadly as 
follows: 

1. To provide a comprehensive national in- 
ventory of the aptitudes, abilities, and activities of 
youth. 

2. To determine the specific patterns of apti- 
tudes, abilities, and interests which provide the 
best basis for various college courses and careers. 

3. To carry out followup studies to determine 
what educational experiences will best contribute 
to the development of these aptitudes and abilities. 

4. To determine the guidance procedures most 
effective in assisting each student to select the 
career which will assure him the greatest possible 
personal satisfaction and success. 


SUMMARY OF DATA COLLECTED 


Several types of data were collected from the 
students in the schools and from the schools them- 
selves. These are summarized in Table I and dis- 
cussed briefly below. 


STUDENT APTITUDE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Information Test—Samples the level of in- 
formation in a number of academic areas, includ- 
ing areas not normally included in the high-school 
curriculum. Among the areas are literature, music, 
art, social studies, mathematics, physical science, 
biological sciences, medicine, engineering and 
architecture, aeronautics and space, electricity and 
electronics, mechanics, military, accounting and 
business, farm and ranch, Bible, outdoor activities, 
sports, and domestic science. 
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TABLE I. SUMMARY OF DATA COLLECTEp 
IN PROJECT TALENT 





———.., 
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Aptitude and Achievement Tests 





The Information Test 

English: Effective Expression 

English: English Usage 

English: Punctuation 

English: Capitalization 

English: Spelling 

Reading Comprehension 

Disguised Words 

Word Functions in Sentences 

Memory for Words 

Memory for Sentences 

Arithmetic Computation 

Mathematics, Part I (arithmetic reasoning) 
Mathematics, Part II (through grade 9) 
Mathematics, Part III (grades 10-12) 
Abstract Reasoning 

Mechanical Reasoning 

Visualization in Two Dimensions 
Visualization in Three Dimensions 
Clerical Checking 

Table Reading 

Object Inspection 

Creativity 

Preferences (speed of decision-making) 
Themes 





Questionnaires and Data Forms 





Students: 
Student (biographic) Information Blank 
Student Interest Inventory 
Student Activities Inventory 


School personnel: 
School Principal’s Questionnaire 
Guidance Program Questionnaire 
Counselor’s Questionnaire 





In addition to scores on these specific informa- 
tion areas, a total information score will be ob- 
tained representing breadth of information. While 
this score is not a direct measure of “intelligence,” 
it may be regarded as one very good indicator of 
the kind of intelligence necessary to succeed at 
academic and verbal types of tasks. Others of 
the common measures of intelligence, such as 
numerical and spatial abilities, are paralleled by 
other tests in the project battery of tests. Thus 
by using variously weighted combinations of 
various of the project tests, it will be possible 
to parallel, as desired, most of the kinds of tests 
commonly called “intelligence” tests. In this way 
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the project avoided the necessity of limiting its 
measurement to some specific aspect of intelli- 
nce. 

English—Includes usage, effective expression, 
punctuation, capitalization, and spelling. 

Reading Comprehension—Measures ability to 
comprehend written materials dealing with various 
kinds of subject matter, including social studies, 
natural sciences, and purely literary passages. 

Disguised Words—Measures ability to decipher 
distorted words. It is intended to measure lan- 
guage aptitude through the ability to form con- 
nections between letters and sounds. 

Word Functions in Sentences—Measures sensi- 
tivity to grammatical functions of words. Knowl- 
edge of word functions appears to be involved 
in learning a foreign language. 

Memory for Words—Measures a kind of rote 
memory directly related to the ability to learn 
a foreign language vocabulary. 

Memory for Sentences—Measures recall of 
meaningful material presented in sentence form. 

Arithmetic Computation Test—Measures speed 
and accuracy of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division. 

Mathematics, Part I (arithmetic reasoning)— 
Measures ability to do the kind of reasoning re- 
quired to solve arithmetic problems, but excluding 
arithmetic computation except at its simplest level. 

Mathematics, Part I11—Measures the under- 
standing of basic concepts rather than computa- 
tional skills; contains items through ninth grade 
mathematics. 

Mathematics, Part 11]—Items answerable by 
students who have had mathematics courses 
through grade twelve. 

Abstract Reasoning Test—A nonverbal meas- 
urement of inductive reasoning ability. 

Mechanical Reasoning Test—Measures ability 
to recognize the operation of everyday physical 
forces and principles such as gravitation, pressure, 
equilibrum, and temperature changes, and under- 
standing of basic kinds of mechanisms such as 
gears, pulleys, wheels, springs, or levers. 

Visualization in Two Dimensions—Measures 
ability to visualize spatial relations when orienta- 
tion of a figure in two-dimentional space is 
changed. 

_ Visualization in Three Dimensions—Tests abil- 
ty to visualize manipulation of a figure in three- 
dimensional space. 

Clerical Checking—Measures clerical speed and 
accuracy in working with verbal symbols. 

Table Reading—Measures clerical speed and 
accuracy in working with a noncomputational 
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clerical task involving obtaining information from 
tables. 

Object Inspection—Tests speed and accuracy in 
perceiving small differences in form. 

Creativity—Measures ability to find ingenious 
solutions to problems. 

Preferences—Measures speed of decision-mak- 
ing as well as the preferences themselves. 

Theme Writing—Two five-minute themes on 
the student’s idea of an ideal occupation and what 
high school means to him. 


STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRES AND DATA 
FORMS 


Information Blank—Contains questions on a 
broad range of individual experiences expected 
to be related to later educational and vocational 
behavior. Questions concern objective, potential- 
ly verifiable information, including: 

1. Classification questions—age, sex, grade, and 
other relevant individual characteristics. 

2. Socioeconomic and cultural questions—age at 
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which money was first earned, how many books the 
family has, ete. 

3. The composition of the family—information 
on number of brothers and sisters, whether both par- 
ents are living, etc. 

4. Hobbies and recreational activities. 

5. Reading habits—amount and type of non- 
required reading actually done over a given period 
of time. 

6. Work experience—extent and type of work ex- 
perience for which the student has been paid. 

7. Other activities—organizational affiliations and 
activities, social and dating activities, ways in which 
the student uses an automobile, etc. 

8. Items related to school—program of study, 
scholastic achievement, courses taken, amount of 
time spent studying, an estimate of the student’s 
grades, awards won, etc. 

9. Use of guidance and counseling facilities, if 
any are available. 

10. Plans for the future—amount of education 
expected, plans to leave high school before gradua- 
tion, plans to attend college, expectations of military 
services, etc. 

11. State of health questions. 

12. Attitudes and values—toward college, study- 
ing, economic matters, and occupations. 

Interest Inventory—Self-descriptive, consisting 
of items sampling the domains of occupations and 
areas of interest, including sports, outdoor recre- 
ation, farm and ranch, literary-linguistic, musical, 
artistic, labor, social service, public service, me- 
chanical-technical, skilled trades, science, busi- 
ness-management, computation, office work, and 
sales. 

Activities Inventory—Self-descriptive, designed 
to collect information on the student’s traits in 
terms of the kinds of things he does and the way 
he does them. Students were asked to indicate the 
extent to which various activities, feelings, and 
ways of behaving were typical of their own actions. 
These will be related to later behavior and suc- 
cess. The following traits were sampled by this 
inventory: impulsiveness, calmness, social sensi- 
tivity, leadership, vigor, tidiness, sociability, self- 
confidence, culture, and maturity of personality. 


SCHOOL DATA 


Much information was collected from each 
of the participating schools as well as from their 
students. 

Principal’s Questionnaire—Designed for the 
high-school principal, headmaster, or other au- 
thority in charge of the school. Although informa- 
tion about many dimensions was sought, the 
questionnaire was limited to the broad dimensions 
of the school as a unit. It contained questions in 
the following categories: 

1. The school and school system. Information 
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was gathered on the type of school, grades inclyg. 
ed, and type of accreditation. Other questions jp. 
cluded an estimate of the pupil-teacher ratio, the 
grading system, provision for special groups, et. 

2. Faculty. Questions were asked regarding the 
position, age, years of teaching experience, and de. 
grees held by the respondent. Other questions jp. 
cluded the number of teachers in the school, the 
percentage of male teachers, percentage of teacher 
turnover, and the number of teachers with college 
degrees at different levels. 5 

3. Community information and student back. 
ground. Questions were asked which attempted to 
assess the type of neighborhood in which the school 
is located, cultural facilities and organizations ayail- 
able in this community, the racial structure of the 
school in its community, and some ethnic informa- 
tion. 

4. The school curriculum. This section included 
questions on the school’s educational philosophy, 
homogeneous grouping of students, availability of 
an enriched curriculum, and the types of curricula 
offered to the students. 

5. Advancement policy. Questions on midyear 
promotions, midyear graduations, acceleration pol- 
icy, retardation policy, etc. 

6. Availability of extracurricular activities. The 
principal was asked to check activities available to 
his pupils. 


Guidance Program Questionnaire—Designed 
to find out whether or not the school has a guid- 
ance program and the degree of effort being put 
into the program. These questions concerned the 
program as a whole and were answered by the 
head of the guidance department. Some of the 
questions covered: 

1. Resources. Existence of a program; number 
and background of staff; space, equipment, and 
other facilities; recent changes in personnel, tests, 
special programs, etc.; future plans. 

2. Process. Testing procedures—which, how often, 
to whom, why, etc.; kinds of problems brought to 
counselors; kinds of help given, such as tests, coun- 
seling, referral, conference with parents, etc. 


Counselor's Questionnaire—Each _ counselor 
was asked to complete a short questionnaire cov- 
ering his experience and training. Space was pro- 
vided for his comments on the goals and functions 
of a guidance program. 

The details of administering all of these m- 
struments and the collection of all of this in- 
formation make an interesting story which 1s 
related elsewhere.* Suffice it to say that about 
93 per cent of the schools chosen in the sample 
elected to participate in the program, and many 
of those that declined provided questionnaire In- 


*The first volume in a series of books being released through 
Houghton Mifflin Co., beginning in mid-1961, contains this materia. 
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formation enabling the staff to allow for their 
absence from the sample. Thus it was that Proj- 
ect Talent found itself with about a billion bits 
of information to process and evaluate. 

Again, the details of handling, scoring, and 
converting to punched cards and magnetic tape 
are more appropriately told elsewhere. 


HOW PROJECT TALENT DATA 
ARE BEING USED 


It should be clearly understood that Project 
Talent was undertaken strictly for research pur- 
poses. It is not a continuing testing program and 
there is no plan for re-testing the entire group 
of students. In addition, the scores of individual 
students or schools are not available to the gen- 
eral public. (Researchers, however, will be able 
to benefit from these data in many ways, which 
will be discussed later in this paper.) Some re- 
striction on the circulation of the data is neces- 
sary in order to preserve the anonymity of the 
individual students as promised in the planning 
phases of the project. 

Although the project was intended for research 
purposes, it was recognized that some of the data 
collected would be very valuable to the partici- 
pating schools. Therefore, the first use of the 
data was to return rosters to each school show- 
ing the aptitude and achievement test scores for 
this school’s students. These rosters were returned 
to the principal or guidance department of the 
school. Thus the disclosure and interpretation of 
results to individual students was made through, 
and at the discretion of, the appropriate school 
officials. Regional and national norms were pro- 
vided, as was a manual describing the tests and 
offering interpretive aids. In this way the project 
provided information useful in guidance programs. 


THE CENTRAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Much of the research utilizing these data will 
be carried out by the central staff of the project. 
Such research may take any of several general 
forms. 


|. Descriptive Studies. Information available 
through Project Talent will make possible a more 
complete description of many of the important 
characteristics of various categories of students, 
such as gifted children, underachievers, and ethnic 
groups. Some information will corroborate data 
gained through other studies; in other instances, 
new relationships will undoubtedly emerge. Many 
kinds of information can be studied either for the 
national sample or for such subgroups of it as 
ae of particular interest. Averages, dispersions, 
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correlations, and multivariate relationships in 
many areas can be determined. Since both the 
sample of schools and the sample of students 
are highly representative, excellent normative in- 
formation against which to evaluate the results 
of any study or substudy will be readily avail- 
able. An early research report of the project, 
to be made available to investigators, will include 
much of this normative information. 

Studies of the descriptive type might well be 
concerned with three areas: personal character- 
istics of the group in question, school policy and 
practice with respect to that group, and special 
studies. 

Personal characteristics studies consist of de- 
fining a group of youth according to some cri- 
terion or criteria and determining the central 
tendency, variability, distribution, and correlation 
of the personal variables of interest. Such research, 
while methodologically routine, often suggests 
important relationships and at least contributes 
to rounding out a pertinent description of the 
thus-defined group of students. 

Similarly, school characteristics may be related 
to the various personal characteristics of a par- 
ticularly defined group of youth. In addition, 
school policies and practices can themselves be 
the subject of descriptive studies. Techniques em- 
ploying multivariate analysis and modern com- 
puters make possible many comparisons with one 
or many control or background variables held 
constant. 

Many special studies using subsamples and /or 
additional data-collection instruments would be 
designed. For example, a large university might 
wish to study some of the characteristics of its 
freshman class. The students previously tested 
who chose to enter this particular college might 
be compared on these characteristics to the na- 
tional or regional sample. School characteristics 
of interest might be similarly examined. Futher- 
more, with this background of information the 
college could follow the students through their 
college careers and study the effectiveness of its 
own curriculum. The maintenance of personal 
anonymity in studies of this type presents prob- 
lems, but can probably be handled. 


2. Followup Studies. Plans to follow up the 
students one, five, ten, and twenty years after 
their graduation from high school will result in 
considerable information about the educational, 
vocational, and social development of the indi- 
viduals in the sample. Since a great deal will be 
known about these persons from the initial test- 
ing, there will be an unexcelled opportunity for 
longitudinal study of the individuals in the sample 
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Thus many hypotheses and predictions based upon 
the initial testing can be checked against the fu- 
ture behavior of the same individuals. The results 
of various educational practices can be examined 
and compared with actual future behaviors, while 
holding constant various initial variables. Some 
of the followup studies might include the follow- 
ing variables: 


1. Prediction of vocation and various aspects of 


vocational success. 

2. Validation of early identification of the gifted. 

3. Marriage and family patterns. 

4. Social mobility. 

5. Study of the effects of social and economic 
factors on future attainments. 

6. Evaluation of differing 
other variables held constant. 

7. Long-term effects of special curriculums such 
as mathematics and foreign language. 

8. Effects of various high school characteristics, 
such as education of staff, experience of staff, plant 
and facilities, extent of community support of 
school, length of school year, average class size, size 
of school, type of school, and homework policies. 


guidance practices, 


3. Follow-Back Studies. The “follow-back” 
technique is essentially the reverse of the follow-up 
technique. It consists of identifying individuals 
who are in a group of interest at some date after 
the testing, and obtaining information relating to 
their current status. Those in the Project Talent 
age groups can then be traced to determine their 
test scores and other initial data. Data such as 
name, grade, sex, father’s name, mother’s name, 
and date of birth make such procedures feasible. 
Due to the size of the sample, such a technique 
should be readily applicable to many future 
groups, especially those most likely to have been 
lost in the follow-ups—for example, the mentally 
ill. Also, since the project tested about five per 
cent of our high-school youth, twenty years from 
now about five per cent of all physicists, phy- 
sicians, mechanics, persons in Who’s Who, etc., 
who are in the right age range should have been 
included in the initial testing. By “following back” 
especially important groups of these types, it may 
be possible to avoid some of the losses which 
must be expected in the usual follow-up proce- 
dures. 

Finally, a number of technical measurement and 
research studies will become possible. While the 
Project Talent test battery will not become avail- 
able commercially, it can be used for many re- 
search purposes. Such purposes might well in- 
clude studying other tests, new and old, in an 
attempt to establish equivalences among them; 
improving norms; eliminating tests which con- 
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tribute nothing new before time and money are 
wasted on them; and studying the educationa| 
process itself. 

One of the most important of such measure. 
ment studies might well be the use of the Project 
Talent test battery to calibrate other tests. This 
would entail giving the project test battery alon 
with a group of other tests to a sample of high- 
school students. Scores on each of the other tests 
would be converted into scores on the project 
tests by using best-weighted combinations of 
project test scores. Then it might become possible 
to state a relationship for translating scores on 
one test into equivalent scores on another, using 
a weighted combination of project test scores as 
an intermediate step. Such a relationship would 
be of great value to school counselors in their 
attempts to evaluate and interpret students’ test 
scores on various different aptitude and ability 
tests. In addition, scores on other tests might 
then be compared in terms of the nationally rep- 
resentative norms for the project test battery. 


OTHER USES OF PROJECT TALENT DATA 


From the very beginning it has been the in- 
tent of Project Talent that the data collected be 
open to use by qualified persons other than the 
project staff. There have been several problems 
involved in implementing this intent. These in- 
clude the problems of preserving student anony- 
mity, of administrative feasibility, and of cost. 
Although final policy with respect to this matter 
has not been formulated, the general plan will 
be based on the following considerations and pro- 
cedures: 

As indicated, assurances were given to schools 
and students that all the data would remain 
anonymous. In addition, assurances were given 
that certain types of comparisons not warranted 
because of errors of measurement and sampling 
design would not be made (e.g., comparisons be- 
tween individual students, schools, or school sys- 
tems; between cities; or between states). To main- 
tain anonymity, all analyses and special studies 
will be done at a central location, the University 
of Pittsburgh Computation and Data Processing 
Center, where the master data tape will be main- 
tained. Independent researchers will send what- 
ever outside data are involved in their studies to 
the center, where such data can be processed 
efficiently in conjunction with other analyses. The 
results will then be returned to the investigators. 

Project Talent cannot underwrite the costs of 
all such studies. However, by combining special 
studies with regular analyses it is planned to con- 
serve programming and computer time, and keep 
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the actual cost of such studies considerably less 
than if they were analyzed separately. 

Administratively, it will not be possible for 
Project Talent to handle every request for in- 
formation or proposal for research which might 
come in as a result of the availability of this un- 
precedented pool of data. Therefore, it is planned 
that an appropriate advisory panel screen all pro- 

sals for use of the data and establish priorities 
for integrating such proposals with the basic pro- 
gram of research being carried out by the staff. 

It is anticipated that costs and priorities for 
various special studies proposed by independent 
researchers will vary widely. For example, a pro- 
posed analysis which can be integrated into an 
already scheduled computer analysis with only 
minor programming changes might be done quite 
promptly and inexpensively. On the other hand, 
a proposal requiring a new computer program and 
a good deal of additional machine time might well 
be delayed considerably and prove quite ex- 
pensive. 

Much research is expected to grow out of 
Project Talent, and it is planned that results of 
the various analyses and special studies receive as 
much public and professional attention as pos- 
sible. From time to time articles which will give 
and discuss results of various phases of the 
research will be presented in the professional lit- 
erature. Technical reports will be submitted to 
the U. S. Office of Education. Most important, 
an effort will be made to keep the interested pub- 
lic (teachers, administrators, other educators, stu- 
dents, and parents) informed through the general 
publication of a series of books telling the story 
of the project and its findings. This series will be 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Co. The first 
book will appear in mid-1961 in both hardback 
and paperback editions. This book will provide 
a readable account of how Project Talent came 
into being, how the study was designed, and much 
information about the kinds of tests included in 
the test battery. Subsequent volumes will present 
and discuss the results of analyzing the school 
data, the student data, and follow-up data, re- 
spectively. It is hoped that through this program 
of publication the project staff can make the 
factual results of the project available to the in- 
terested educator with a minimum of delay. 

To sum up the current status of Project Talent: 
The initial testing and data collection is com- 
plete; aptitude and achievement test papers have 
been scored, rostered, and the results returned 
to the participating schools; all of the billion or 
80 bits of information collected have been scored, 
punched on cards and are being transferred to 
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magnetic tape; the first-year follow-up of 1960's 
twelfth grade students has received support and is 
in process; a book describing the early phases 
of the project will be released later this year. 

In addition, several studies have been started. 
Summary tabulations describing America’s schools 
are almost complete and comparisons of various 
types of schools are in process. Student perform- 
ance on many tests and items of background in- 
formation have been scored for each school and 
comparisons of various types of schools on stu- 
dent performance are in process. Work is being 
done on the scoring and analysis of student themes. 
Several studies calibrating other test batteries with 
the Project Talent battery are in progress. 


Data of Utmost Importance 


In summary, the implications of the existence of 
such a body of data as that collected for Project 
Talent are of the utmost importance to American 
education. For the first time, a wide range of in- 
formation exists for a large and nationally rep- 
resentative sample of both high schools and stu- 
dents. For the first time, it wili be possible actually 
to trace, for a representative group of American 
youth, the impact of educational policies and prac- 
tices, of community and personal characteristics, 
and of student plans and goals on their future 
educational, vocational, and life decisions and 
satisfactions. The staff is deeply appreciative that 
this opportunity to contribute to the identification, 
development, and utilization of youth talents was 
supported by the staff and advisory committee 
of the Cooperative Research Program of the 
United States Office of Education with assistance 
from other government agencies. It is to be hoped 
that through the full utilization of these data 
American educators may find the means to aid 
our youth toward an even more effective realiza- 
tion of their potentialities. 





Progress in Desegregation 


> The entrance of two Negroes into the University 
of Georgia in January left only two states, South 
Carolina and Mississippi, that never have had biracial 
classes in any tax-supported school. Although Ala- 
bama does not now have any Negroes attending 
classes with whites, its initial desegregation began 
in 1956 with the admission of Autherine Lucy (later 
expelled) to the University of Alabama. There are 
unofficial reports that Alabama Negroes plan to en- 
roll at their state university this spring, Governor 
John Patterson notwithstanding. 


The conclusions drawn from this survey of hundreds 


of U. S. school districts and thousands 


of voters are not encouraging—but they are 


highly important to schoolmen. 


Voters and Their Schools 


By RICHARD F. CARTER* 


N August 1, 1957, the School of Educa- 

tion and the Institute for Communication 

Research of Stanford University began a 
study of “Community Understanding as a Factor 
in the Financial Support of Public Education.” 
The Cooperative Research Program of the U.S. 
Office of Education contracted with Stanford for 
a three-year investigation, to focus on the role of 
communication in achieving a state of understand- 
ing between schools and community. 

The study has taken two paths: (1) The School 
of Education conducted personal interviews with 
community leaders in eighty-two school districts 
throughout the then forty-eight states, and later, 
by mail, surveyed a sample of 1,054 school dis- 
tricts in the United States. The task was to dis- 
cover those factors which influence school-com- 
munity relations and, by implication, support 
public education. (2) The Institute for Com- 
munication Research interviewed 900 registered 
voters before and after a bond election; 2,524 
registered voters in three urban areas (the South- 
east, the Midwest, and the Pacific Coast were 
represented ); 769 staff members in the Midwest 
school district; and, in still another school district, 
732 husbands and wives who were registered vot- 
ers. All except the staff members were personally 
interviewed. The task the institute undertook 
was to discover those factors which affected voter 
involvement in school affairs, i. e., their school 
and non-school attitudes and activities, as well 
as their community behavior. 

This is a brief summary of a report of the 
work at the institute. A report is also being pre- 
pared by the School of Education. Plans are un- 
derway to consolidate these two reports into a 
summary version. 

The work in the School of Education and in the 
institute has followed a common conceptualization 


MR. CARTER is assistant professor and study direc- 
tor, Institute for Communication Research, Stanford 


University. 





of the problem. The report by the School of Edu- 
cation reports on this in detail. Basically, it postu- 
lates a large number of factors influencing school- 
community relations. The work in the institute 
has further postulated that from the point of 
view of the voter relatively few factors enter 
into the determination of his position. Two pre- 
dominate: (1) the value of education, and (2) 
his ability to pay the bill. But the resolution of 
these factors is not simple; many factors play a 
part and the investigators have drawn on theory 
and research from the social sciences as a guide 
to study these factors. 

Within a few weeks after planning for this re- 
search had begun, American education faced a 
seeming crisis—Russia’s Sputnik. Critics fell on 
the schools, questioning whether an education 
valued for its ability to give citizens a knowledge 
of and an occupation in our society could continue 
to serve the country’s needs without drastic change 
and re-emphasis. Those critics still hold forth, and 
their listeners were found among the voters inter- 
viewed in this study. Has anything changed? 
Could the needs of a nation be installed as the 
wants of its people? Are there new values for 
education? To these questions the answer is 


*William Carriker of the Research Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education, has abstracted this article from the 
introduction and summary chapter of “Voters and 
Their Schools,” a research report submitted to the Of- 
fice of Education by the Institute for Communication 
Research and the School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Mr. Carter is author of the latter report, the 
first to be published describing results of a research 
project in school-community relations being conducted 
at Stanford under contract with the Cooperative Re- 
search Program. Carter and his colleagues plan further 
publication of their results on completion of additional 
research now underway. They are confident of the re- 
sults published here, but note that further interpretation 
may be forthcoming on the basis of their current work. 

William R. Odell, professor of Education at Stanford, 
is director of the school-community relations project. 
John Sutthoff, now assistant to the president, Chico 
State College, Calif., has been project coordinator. 
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no. The concern expressed about the schools, 
and particularly about curriculum, appears to 
have been absorbed into previously determined 
value positions. The arguments have changed but 
the values have not. The parent is still more con- 
cerned about his child’s successful competition 
than with the nation’s success in competition. He 
thinks national interests are no less important, 
but he is in a much better position to evaluate his 
child’s success and, by inference, to judge the 
school’s performance. 

Historically, education has had tremendous 
value for us. It has provided many ways up the 
economic and social ladder. That value is still 
evident; now, however, it is for some a value that 
is held because they are expected to hold it. There 
is a norm that is respected in education; it is an 
important part of our democratic society and it 
is a vital agency in the growth of our society. This 
normative view of education as a valuable institu- 
tion, fully endorsed by the voters interviewed, 
was found to be missing in specific opinions and 
behaviors. When voters’ behaviors were misrep- 
resenting a value for education, the voters were 
still to be found acclaiming the value. 

The most accurate picture of voter values for 
education lay in their participation, or, more cor- 
rectly, their lack of participation. Not that every 
voter is expected to attend school functions or 
that there was surprise in finding few voters in- 
volved in determining school policy; but half of 
those interviewed were without values sufficient 
to compel their attention to school matters. What 
should be an ascending spiral of participation in- 
spired by values, refurbished and reinforced by 
the satisfactions of participation, is instead a stag- 
nant circle of unimplemented values, of frustrated 
participation. It was not the intention of this 
study to point the finger of blame at either schools 
or voters. Nevertheless, it is evident from reading 
the results that the impetus toward a better under- 
standing between schools and voters must reside 
with the voters. Ultimately, it is a question of 
individual commitment. The schools can help, and 
it is hoped these findings will show them several 
possibilities; however, the final responsibility is 
the voter’s. 

This article only summarizes and reports gen- 
eral conclusions of the research that sought the 
answer to two related but distinct questions: ' 


1. What voters, under what conditions, have 
favorable attitudes toward the schools? 





1The documentation of these remarks can be found in the final 

teport entitled Voters and Their Schools, by Richard F. Carter, 
U. . Office of Education, Cooperative Research Project No. 308, 
William R. Odell, Project Director, 1960. 
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2. What voters, under what conditions, parti- 
cipate in school affairs? 

Very often the converse of these questions has 
been studied: What voters have unfavorable at- 
titudes and no participation? 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
I. What does the voter think of bis schools? 


A. He thinks the schools are good in general, 
but he criticizes them in particular areas: frills, 
too much play, curriculum, and discipline. 

B. He considers that the most important tasks 
are to teach the fundamentals, i.e., arithmetic and 
mathematics; the language arts of reading, writing, 
spelling, and speaking; and to instill loyalty to the 
United States. 

C. He considers that the least important tasks 
are to teach about the local region; to afford en- 
joyment of cultural activities, i.e., art and music; 
and to provide industrial arts. 

D. He thinks the schools are doing well in 
teaching the fundamentals and the language arts, 
and in instilling loyalty; i.e., those areas which are 
most important. 

E. He thinks the schools are doing poorly in 
teaching about budgeting and the use of money 
and property; in giving pupils a knowledge of oc- 
cupational opportunities; in providing psycho- 
logical guidance; and in providing vocational edu- 
cation for industry. 

F. The voter sums up the school’s perform- 
ance as relatively good in what is most important. 
On tasks and services connected with the pupil’s 
ability to stand on his own, economically and emo- 
tionally, performance is not nearly so much in 
line with the perceived importance of these goals. 
In several areas—enjoyment of cultural activities, 
physical education, and recreation—the voter is 
skeptical of the need for the level of performance 
already achieved. 

G. The school staff member feels that more 
emphasis should be given to the pupil’s emotional 
stability and intellectual capability. The staff 
member agrees with the voter in many respects, 
including his lack of concern about physical edu- 
cation and recreation. He differs from the voter, 
however, in giving more emphasis to cultural ac- 
tivities, world affairs, and foreign languages. 

H. Attitudes that are closely associated with 
the likelihood of voting and voting favorably on 
school financial issues are the voter’s evaluation 
of the local schools, his evaluation of school costs, 
and his pride in the schools. 

I. The voter’s attitude toward the community 
and his perception of immediate rewards from 
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education are markedly influenced by a school 
campaign, but the effect is transitory. 

J. The non-voter’s attitude toward education 
generally is such that he may say that he really 
thinks a lot of the schools. He may also say that 
he doesn’t think much of the community he lives 
in. 

K. The favorable comments the voter hears 
about schools are usually general and only sec- 
ondarily about the students and the teachers. The 
unfavorable comments are about student behavier, 
school administration, and buildings and facilities. 

L. The voter most often reads criticism of cur- 
riculum, segregation, and students in national 
magazines. 

M. The voter has pride in buildings and fa- 
cilities, in the teachers, and in the school gen- 
erally. 

N. The most favorable voter is the young voter 
with a child of school age who has recently be- 
come a resident in the community and who is in 
a skilled occupation or in clerical and sales work. 

O. The most unfavorable voter is the young 
voter without children who is a longtime resident 
of the community (and undoubtedly went to 
school there), and whose occupation is profes- 
sional or technical. 


Il. How does the voter participate in school 
affairs? 


A. About 50 per cent of the voters show no 
evidence of any participation in school affairs and 
no interest in such participation. 

B. About a third of the voters participate ac- 
tively, and approximately 11 per cent appear in- 
terested but do not engage directly in school ac- 
tivities. The last 6 per cent are active in school 
matters but do not seem to be “interested.” 

C. The voters’ knowledge about schools is 
slight. The more the individual voter participates, 
the more knowledge he has of school performance. 

D. The participating voter usually sees him- 
self in the role of a parent. If he doesn’t partici- 
pate, he sees school personnel as the active partici- 
pants. He rarely sees himself participating in the 
role of a taxpayer. 

E. The very inactive voter is older and of low 
education. He has no children, or they are not 
in school. His non-school activities include those 
of church and nationality groups, or sports and 
hobbies. 

F. The active voter is younger, of high educa- 
tion, and has a child in public school. He is very 
active in many non-school activities and often has 
a professional or technical occupation. 
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G. The inactive but interested voter is mog 
often a young woman of low education, with 
children in school, and membership in church 
and nationality groups. She appears to find schoo] 
activities socially and intellectually embarrassing 

H. The active but “uninterested” voter js 
younger, of high education, and more often q 
male. His children are not of school age. He fre- 
quently belongs to veteran, military, and patriotic 
groups, to professional, labor, and __ business 


groups, and engages in sports or hobbies. 


Ill. Who are the critics of the schools? 


A. There are many groups of critics, but the 
criticisms themselves fall into two classes: (1) 
criticisms of the schools’ worth, given the per- 
ceived economic conditions, and (2) criticisms of 
the schools’ performance, given the perceived task 
importance. 

B. The voter who thinks neither schools nor 
economic conditions are good is older, is without 
children or without children in school, and is a 
longtime resident of the community. He is also 
very likely to be apathetic. 

C. The voter who thinks the schools are bad 
but the economic conditions good is younger, is 
of high education, and has children either out of 
school or in private school. He hears more un- 
favorable things about the schools and he reads 
more national criticisms of schools. He is an 
active participant in school activities. 

D. The voter who is concerned about school 
performance in the maintenance of traditional 
standards of morality and loyalty is most likely 
to be an older man of high education. 

E. Both the older man of high education and 
the younger man of high education are concerned 
about the fundamentals of education, the 3 R’s. 
The younger man, however, emphasizes science 
and study while the older man emphasizes be- 
havior and basic skills. 

F. In relation to the pupil’s future progress, 
the young woman of high education is concerned 
about emotional stability, about the pupil getting 
into college or an occupation, and about orienta- 
tion to the world. The young man of low educa- 
tion is concerned about practical problems of 
home and industry; he also gives more priority 
to driver education and recreation. 

G. The young woman of low education is the 
least critical of school performance. 

H. The least critical voter is the parent of a 
child in public school. The most critical voter 1s 
without children or has children in private school. 
The voter without children is more critical of the 
traditional areas, especially morality. The voter 
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with children in private school is concerned with 
fundamentals, but, in addition, is critical of pub- 
fic school performance in the realm of intellectual 
and emotional development of the pupil. The pub- 
lic school parent is critical only in a few areas, 
those of occupational and college preparation. 

|. Interest shown by communicatory activity, 
rather than direct participation, is more closely 
associated with favorable attitudes toward local 
schools. Direct participation, rather than com- 
municated interest, is more closely related to an 
optimistic view of economic conditions. 

J. Voters who participate directly in school 
activities are most likely to hear good things about 
the local schools. However, if the direct partici- 
pant is not also interested, he is most likely to 
hear bad things about the schools. 

K. Communicated interest on the part of voter, 
rather than direct participation, is more closely 
related to a feeling of pride in some aspect of 
the local schools. 


IV. What are the roots of greater participation? 


A. Of great importance in determining a voter’s 
participation is his sense of efficacy, a feeling that 
his participation will be meaningful. 

B. A third of the voters feel that they have lit- 
tle to say about what the schools do. Almost half 
feel the only voice voters have is the act of voting. 
A fourth feel public school officials don’t care 
what the average voter thinks. Over two-fifths 
of the voters think educational policy is too com- 
plicated for persons like them to understand. 

C. A feeling of efficacy is strong in voters who 
see both schools and economic conditions favor- 
ably, but weak in voters who see both unfavor- 
ably. Efficacy has a higher relationship to evalu- 
ation of the schools than to perception of the 
economic situation. 

D. The older voter of low education doesn’t 
feel that participation is efficacious. He is by occu- 
pation a skilled worker, clerk, or salesman, or he 
is retired. 

E. The young voter of high education does 
have a feeling of efficacy. 

F. The school status of the child, while related 
lo participation, is not related to a feeling of 
efficacy on the part of the parents when participa- 
tion is held constant. 

G. The voter reports that satisfactions are de- 
rived from participation, principally from a sense 
of reassurance that the schools are doing, or try- 
ing to do, a good job. 

H. The voter who participates actively but has 
a low feeling of efficacy reports dissatisfactions 
from participating. Similarly, the active but unin- 
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terested voter derives fewer satisfactions than the 
interested but inactive voter. 


V. How does the family affect participation? 


A. More discussion about the schools occurs 
between the husband and wife if (a) there is 
less than an eight-year difference in their ages; 
(b) there is less than a five-year difference in 
their education; (c) there is general agreement 
on school matters; (d) their usual method of re- 
solving differences is discussion; (e) their form of 
interaction during the investigator’s interview was 
to discuss the questions between them; (f) they 
jointly engage in two or more non-school ac- 
tivities; (g) their youngest child is under eighteen; 
and (h) their perception of parental responsibil- 
ity is greater than medium high, medium low, 
and low, as defined in the study. 

B. The effect of the above characteristics (a 
through h) is cumulative; each has an independent 
effect. A combination of all eight provides a very 
powerful instrument for predicting non-participa- 
tion. 

C. Where pressures to participate are per- 
ceived, the husband and wife are more likely 
to discuss local schools. 

D. Where a role is perceived for both husband 
and wife to be active and that role is followed, the 
effect in terms of participation is less than when 
the perceived role is for one to be active and both 
are equally active. 

E. About one-sixth of the voters report that 
they do try to influence their spouses about school 
affairs. They are divided almost equally between 
husbands and wives and, according to the spouses’ 
testimony, two-thirds of these attempts are suc- 
cessful. 

F. The husband usually tries to influence his 
wife on school finances, buildings and facilities. 
and curriculum. The wife usually makes her at- 
tempts on teaching methods and participation in 
school activities. 

G. Successful influence wielders tend to (a) 
be successful influencers of opinions on schools 
with other persons than just the spouse, (b) make 
more attempts to influence, (c) possess more in- 
formation about the school, and (d) be influenced 
themselves. 


VI. How do the schools communicate to the 
voters? 


A. Two-thirds of the voters would like to turn 
to a school official for information about the 
schools, but only a third nominate a school of- 
ficial as a person they know who seems to be 
well informed on school affairs. 
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B. Voters depend mostly on newspapers and 
personal talks with friends to gain information 
about schools. They would prefer, however, to 
talk directly to someone representing the schools. 

C. Very little communication occurs between 
voters and school representatives at the time of a 
bond issue election, and it tends to be passive; 
the voters listen but say very little. 


D. Voters who voted “yes” on a bond issue 
were more likely to perceive school officials as 
information sources, whether the officials were 
informed or not. They were also more likely to 
have talked with an informed source. 

E. Voters who voted “yes” on the bond issue 
were more likely to have read school bulletins or 
to have heard speeches by representatives of the 
schools. 

F. Voters want to know more about how the 
schools are run and about teaching methods. The 
concern about curriculum was evident even dur- 
ing the bond issue campaign. 

G. The voter who sees economic conditions as 
good but the schools as bad (the “grumbler”) 
and the voter with a low sense of efficacy but a 
high level of participation want more information 
and are most curious about the curriculum. 

H. The voter who wanted more information 
was no more likely to vote or vote “yes” in the 
bond election. The voter who wanted more in- 
formation about the curriculum was least likely to 
vote “yes.” 

I. Voters who wanted information to be able to 
do something or to have the “right” information 
were unlikely to vote or to vote “yes.” So were 
voters who wanted no more information because 
they were not interested. Voters who wanted in- 
formation because the subject was important or 
of interest, or because they wanted reassurance, 
were more likely to vote and vote “yes” than 
were the voters who wanted no more information 
because they knew enough already. 

J. Men talk more than women about school 
costs, administration, building needs, curriculum, 
and sports. Women talk more than men about 
students and special programs or events. 

K. In matters pertaining to school, men talk 
more than women do with someone at work. 
Women talk more than men do with someone 
connected with the schools or with friends and 
neighbors. In talking with someone at work, men 
concentrate on school costs, building needs, and 
sports. In talking with someone connected with 
the schools, women emphasize students, special 
services, and special programs or events. 

L. Voters talk about the bond issue in much 
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more general terms than either the schools or the 
newspapers. 

M. This study revealed that, as the elections 
approached, the schools changed their emphasis 
to more general aspects of the bond issues, 

N. There is nothing in this study to indicate 
that communications have any lasting effect on 
attitudes, other than to reinforce existing atti- 
tudes. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


‘THE conclusions of this study do not present 

an encouraging picture. For the individual 
citizen to hold general values favorable to educa- 
tion does not prevent a plethora of criticism. 
Usually these criticisms come from the “better” 
educated. Participation in school activities is low, 
and the feeling that participation is possible or 
worthwhile is missing in nearly half the voters, 
Aside from parents, schools have little immediate 
support and, as their children grow, parents too 
become disaffected. Conventional communicatory 
activity in itself appears not to be the answer, for 
it is often ignored by those for whom it is in- 
tended. 

What, then, are the answers? What does this in- 
vestigation show that points a way out of this 
sluggish eddy of dissatisfaction? 

Those who would answer such questions should 
begin by recognizing their greatest asset: Educa- 
tion is too important an undertaking for the pub- 
lic to neglect it completely. Some messages do get 
through, but in general schoolmen are not devot- 
ing enough time, thought, and energy to the com- 
munications problem. What is needed is not just 
more informational programs, uni-directional and 
blind. Specific targets must be established on the 
basis of factual data; two-way communication 
must be fostered. 

This study shows that schools need more at- 
tention from the voters, and that many voters now 
feel that such attention has no efficacy. It is up 
to the schoolmen, then, to make it easier for 
voters to communicate with the schools and to 
show how communication and participation are 
essential to the wellbeing of schools. 

The voters want more personal contact with 
school representatives. At the same time, they 
reveal that only a third of the persons they know 
who are well-informed on school matters are 
themselves school people. This suggests that 
schoolmen could improve the situation consider- 
ably through an adequate program of widening 
school representation. The school needs more 


spokesmen and fewer apologists. Voters recognize 
apologists and tune them out. 
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Some tangible good has to result from more 
communication and participation, or the cycle 
of despair will start anew. In selecting urban areas 
to survey, the investigators chose one that has 
experienced extreme difficulty. On the basis of 
every characteristic but one, i.¢., participation, 
it might have been predicted that voters in this 
city would give generous support to the schools. 
It has younger voters, more recent residents, more 
children in school, more skilled workers, and bet- 
ter attitudes toward the schools than average. But 
voters were failing to participate in school affairs. 
Because the factors ordinarily associated with 
participation were present, it can be hypothesized 
that voters have found it impossible or fruitless. 

Circumstances accompanying greater commu- 
nity size make it necessary to shift the initiative 
from the public to a small group of school lead- 
ers. Although their actions are of course subject 
to voter review, it is possible for these leaders 
to shut off communication. If they do, they are 
sure to discourage participation. This may create 
a quiet arena in which the leaders can work, but 
in times of crisis the lack »>f understanding it 
engenders results in conflict on every question. 
The goal for school leaders can not be public 
acquiescence; it must be understanding. Both 
school leaders and voters must contribute their 
share of commitment to achieve understanding. 

Nationally, school leaders can promote under- 


standing by providing a constructive discussion 
of the functions of public schools in our society. 
(Of all needs, this is closest to fulfillment! ) Local- 
ly, school leaders can open up, put out the wel- 
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come mat, and expect to have more difficulties— 
for awhile. School leaders should consider offer- 
ing formal instruction on the subject of educa- 
tion and educational institutions, so that future 
voters will know as much about schools in general 
as they know about the school they attended. 

The greater task falls on the voters. They must 
hold faith in the potential of education, whatever 
the single product of the school. They must com- 
mit themselves to participation, whatever their 
reception, regardless of satisfaction. They must 
overcome the obstacles which intervene between 
voter and school. They must listen to and en- 
courage each other, for the schools can not hear 
from everyone nor can they reward everyone. 

The former U. S. Commissoner of Education, 
Lawrence G. Derthick, said on returning from a 
1958 trip to Russia that the commitment of the 
Russian people to education was very impressive. 
He said that future progress of American educa- 
tion depends on a similar commitment by our 
people. The school leader, he said, has pulled 
about as far as he can; someone must start push- 
ing. 

Clearly, the challenge is to the voter. A simple 
increase in positive or favorable values will be as 
ineffectual as the often-tried uni-directional school 
information program. When greater value is at- 
tached to education as a useful commodity, the 
voter may become a frustrated, critical consumer. 
The need is for productive participation in school 
affairs. The schools can help, but it is the voters 
who must finally accept responsibility and meet 
the challenge of commitment. 





ls This the Whole Story? 


> The theory that more personal contact between 
students and faculty in smaller colleges produces a 
higher proportion of teachers falls flat, according 
to Allan O. Pfnister of the University of Michigan’s 
Center for the Study of Higher Education. 

In a special report presented at a meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges at Denver in Jan- 
uary, Pfnister concluded that “smaller institutions are 
not contributing graduates to teaching in the same 
degree as are the larger institutions.” Sixteen col- 
leges and universities, headed by the University of 
California, are producing one-fourth of the nation’s 
college teachers. Next in order: Harvard, Chicago, 
Columbia, the Universities of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Washington, State University 
of lowa, University of Texas, Northwestern, Oberlin 
a Ohio State, University of Missouri. and Cor- 
nell. 


Public Funds for Parochial Schools? 


> Shortly after President Kennedy's task force on 
education urged the spending of more than $9 bil- 
lion of federal money for public schools over the 
next four and one-half years, including no-strings 
grants of $30-$50 per public school pupil, New 
York’s Cardinal Spellman said some of the money 
must go to parochial schools. 

Spellman spoke at the end of a drive to raise $25 
million for Catholic high schools in New York—a 
drive oversubscribed by $15 million. 

Protestants quickly disagreed with Spellman. Ac- 
cording to Oswald C. J. Hoffman of the Lutheran 
Church Missouri Synod, which operates the biggest 
Protestant school system in the U.S. (158,000 stu- 
dents), “federal assistance should be restricted to 
public schools.” 

President Kennedy has made no comment but still 
aims at massive federal aid 














Know how you look to the typical 
college student? 


You may be in for some pleasant surprises, 


The Student Image of the 
SCHOOL TEACHER 


By DONALD D. O’DOWD and DAVID C. BEARDSLEE 


HE research findings reported in this paper 
indicate that school teaching as a profession- 
al role for men is quite highly regarded at 
the present time by college undergraduates. There 
are many features of the personality, style of life, 
and patterns of social participation of the school 
teacher that appear to be appealing to young men. 
It is likely that a much higher percentage of male 
college graduates would select school teaching 
as a career if there were improvements in some 
of the financial and social status limitations that 
they associate with teaching. These generalizations 
are based on a study in which a sample of college 
students rated fifteen high-level occupational roles 
including school teaching on a number of scales.’ 
These findings are in sharp contrast with the 
almost daily pronouncements of educators about 
the pitiable state of the public conception of the 
school teacher. This concern is reflected in a re- 
cent letter to the editor printed in a national news- 
magazine in which the writer complains, “You cer- 
tainly epitomized the popular notion about school 
teachers: drab, dreary, gauche, underpaid. Why 
should teachers, America’s one stabilizing force. 
be the laughing stock of all professions and the 
most maligned?”” 
It is certainly important that every profession 
be aware of the way it is perceived by its major 


MR. O'DOWD AND MR. BEARDSLEE are both associ- 
ate professors of psychology, Michigan State Univer- 
sity Oakland, which opened two years ago at Roches- 
ter, Mich. The research reported here was done under 
a Cooperative Research Program contract at Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., with additional 
support provided by the Faculty Research Committee 
of that institution. 


publics. An unfavorable image may have a de- 
pressing effect on the ability of the teaching pro- 
fession to compete with other fields in attracting 
talented young people. A negative image may 
also affect adversely the morale and satisfaction 
experienced by people who have chosen a career 
in teaching. Therefore, it is doubly important to 
secure an accurate picture of the stereotype of 
the school teacher. It may well be that teachers 
are more favorably regarded than they expect. 

A study was designed to discover college stu- 
dent beliefs about fifteen occupational roles fre- 
quently entered by college graduates in order to 
obtain information on which policies and _pro- 
grams pertaining to professional problems of re- 
cruitment and morale might be based. The school 
teacher was included among the occupations, per- 
mitting the student image of the teacher to be 
compared with those of other occupations. Both 
men and women college students expressed their 
beliefs about school teaching as an occupation 
for men. Therefore, the image that is being dis- 
cussed is that of the male school teacher. The 
precise level of teaching was not specified; this 
was left for the respondent to judge. In general, 
respondents had in mind the male teacher in a 
secondary school.* 

A questionnaire was prepared which drew upon 
a preliminary series of interviews, pilot question- 
naire studies, and materials derived from standard 
tests. On the questionnaire the respondent was 
asked to rate each occupation on a series of two- 


! The fifreen occupations are listed in Table I. 
2 Newsweek, August 1, 1960, p. 4. 
% The entire study is summarized in ‘College Student Images of 
a Selected Group of Professions and Occupations,” Final Report, Co- 
operative Research Project No. 562, U. S. Office of Education, Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, 1960 
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ended seven-point rating scales of the following 
form:* 


1. wealthy —:—:—:—:—:—:— not well-to-do 
2. optimistic —:—:—:—:—:—:— pessimistic 
3. excitable —:—:—:—-:—-:—:—- calm 


It is possible by this method to determine for an 
occupation both an absolute value and its posi- 
tion relative to each of the other occupations 
on every scale. 

The questionnaire was given to samples of men 
and women at four colleges in the Northeast, in- 
cluding Wesleyan University; another small, high- 
ly selective men’s liberal arts college; a highly se- 
lective private women’s college, and the college 
of arts and sciences at a state university. At each 
school, random samples of freshmen and seniors 
were questioned. Over 90 per cent of the stu- 
dents selected in the samples returned completed 
questionnaires at three of the four colleges. Two- 
thirds of the seniors at the second private men’s 
college completed questionnaires, compared with 
100 per cent of the freshmen at that college. 
Where the incomplete sample could give rise to 
bias, the results from this college are omitted 
in the analyses that follow. Approximately 1,200 
liberal arts college students participated in the 
study.” 


IMAGE OF THE SCHOOL TEACHER 


[' is possible to derive from the responses of 
students a portrait of the male school teacher 
which summarizes the patterns of responses for 
all major groupings of students. The school teach- 
er image is quite different from the images of 
other occupations. Liberal arts college students 
share an image of the teacher dominated by the 
limitations on his social and economic standing in 
the community. The teacher is rated not well- 
to-do, lacking in opportunity for advancement, 
relatively low in social status and power in public 
affairs. Even his wife is only neutral on a scale 
from pretty to not-pretty. A second prominent 
feature of the school teacher is his lack of strength, 
activity, hardness, assertiveness, and confidence. 
According to students, the teacher does not play 
poker or become involved in activities that have a 
cast of vigorous masculinity. At the same time, 
he is realistic about life and adaptable in habits. 
He is fully in touch with real problems, but his 


‘The form of the questionnaire and some of the scales has been 
taken from C. E. Osgood’s work with the semantic differential; see, 
€.g., Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci, and Percy H. Tannenbaum, 
The Measurement of Meaning. Urbana: The University of Illinois 
Press, 1957. Other scales were adapted from Raymond B. Cattell, 
Personality and Motivation: Structure and Measurement. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1957. 
°The data were gathered in 1958 and 1959. 
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role does not call for or permit the expression 
of strong, vigorous sentiments. 

Foremost among the many positive features as- 
sociated with the teacher is his unselfish devotion 
to people. Students see the school teacher as a 
self-sacrificing public servant who performs a 
most valuable service and who is rewarded mainly 
by the sense of satisfaction that he derives from 
his work. This is reflected in the very high score 
he receives on “having a happy home.” Associated 
with these traits is a good deal of sensitivity and 
wisdom. The teacher is rated as reasonably in- 
telligent, but this is overshadowed by the great 
capacity of the teacher to draw on experience to 
guide and direct others—essentially his behavior 
represents the highest order of good judgment. 
The teacher is also perceived as a person con- 
cerned with artistic and cultural matters. The 
teacher certainly belongs to the community of 
cultured people, but he is by no means a leader 
in this company. 

The teacher is rated somewhat high in emotion- 
ality and low in impulse control. He is seen as a 
moderately sociable person, but he would not 
be rated as gregarious. Rather, the teacher is the 
pleasant and friendly neighbor who chats over the 
back fence but rarely invites you in for a highball. 
The style of the teacher is seen as relatively in- 
dividualistic and at the same time quite con- 
servative. The teacher goes his own way, but he 
rarely chooses to be flamboyant or excessive in 
his personal tastes. 

According to college students, then, the teacher 
is an unselfish, wise, sensitive, thoughtful, intelli- 
gent person whose material and social success is 
very limited. The male teacher is both soft and 
impulsive; in these respects his masculinity is sus- 
pect in spite of the rather close attention to real 
and concrete problems that is required of him. 
Apparently these are seen as problems to be 
faced by women, not men. The teacher is an in- 
dependent, friendly person who devotes time and 
energy to his family and perhaps a limited circle 
of conservative friends. He reads, he attends to 
art and music, and he must derive most of his 
pleasure from the rewards intrinsic in his work. 


THE TEACHER COMPARED WITH OTHERS 


COMPARISON of the school teacher with 
other high-level occupations yields some in- 
teresting findings. Table I presents the correlation 
of the teacher’s profile of scale scores with the 
profiles of the other occupations on forty-eight 
scales. 
These are estimates of the relationships based 
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TABLE I. CORRELATION OF SCHOOL 
TEACHER PROFILE WITH PROFILES 
OF OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


Correlation 
-+.86 
-+-.80 
+-.49 
+-.49 
+-.48 


Occupation 
Social Worker 
College Professor 
Scientist 

Doctor 

Artist 

Personnel Director -+-.33 
Lawyer +-.23 
Accountant +-.17 
Engineer +-.14 
Office Supervisor -+-.09 
Retail Store Manager -++-.09 
Sales Manager +.04 
Industrial Manager —.08 
Business Executive —.15 





on a sampling from the total sample of students. 
The data reveal a close relationship between 
social worker, college professor, and school teach- 
er. The cluster of scientist, doctor, and artist in- 
dicates a reasonable similiarity with the school 
teacher image, although the relationship is much 
less striking. The similarity of the teacher profile 
to the remainder of the occupations is quite low. 

It is worth noting that the school teacher is fre- 
quently forced to supplement his income by work- 
ing at business jobs that have quite different 
images. Quite likely, the shock that many people 
exhibit over the discovery of a teacher working 
in a sales job or a retail store is related to the 
differences between the connotations of many 
business jobs and school teaching. 

A detailed comparison of the ratings of the 
school teacher and male social worker shows that 
although these two occupations have much in 
common, they differ on several key points. For 
example, the school teacher is seen by students 
as more cultured and intellectual than the social 
worker. The school teacher also outranks the 
social worker in social status and success by a 
wide margin, even though in relative terms the 
teacher has precious little of these qualities. Yet 
on the wealth and opportunity for advancement 
scales these two fields are rated identically. The 
social worker is less assertive than the school 
teacher and lacks his easy-going, friendly manner. 
He is even more feminine in personal character- 
istics than the school teacher. The social worker 
is somewhat more controlled and deliberate than 
the teacher, and he has an even greater degree of 
selfless devotion to others. The school teacher 
and social worker are very similar in the moderate 
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degree of emotional and personal strength at their 
command. Both are reasonably active, responsible, 
persevering individuals. They are both energetic 
and directed toward particular goals. Both are 
cheerful, happy, relatively individualistic people, 
Finally, both derive great personal satisfaction 
from their work. 

In comparison with the college professor, the 
school teacher is rated more unselfishly devoted 
to people. The school teacher is also seen as a 
more normal, clean-cut, conservative person than 
the individualistic, radical, colorful, and interest. 
ing professor. The teacher trails far behind the 
professor in wealth and status and also in in- 
tellectual ability and aesthetic commitment. The 
professor is somewhat more hard and assertive, 
although he is hardly extreme in this respect. In 
other regards the two professions are very similar, 
They are rated approximately the same on scales 
indicating strength, activity, confidence, realism, 
adaptability, perseverance, responsibility, etc, 
Both are moderately sociable, cheerful, and popv- 
lar, and they both have happy homes and wives 
who are not very pretty. The two occupations 
are associated with relatively impulsive behavior, 
yet both are believed to contribute highly to 
society and to yield great personal satisfaction. 

The high degree of similarity between school 
teacher and college professor suggests that the 
heavy recruitment of junior college faculty from 
the ranks of high-school teachers should involve 
only minor shifts in self-image on the part of the 
school teachers. (About 64 per cent of junior 
college teachers have taught at secondary or ele- 
mentary levels.°) By entering college teaching, 
they gain a good many desirable connotations 
while sacrificing very few favorable associations 
with school teaching. 


Teacher Image Among Different Groups 


By dividing the sample of students into differ- 
ent groups along demographic lines and studying 
the stereotype of the school teacher produced by 
each group, it is possible to see whether differences 
in beliefs exist between men and women, fresh- 
men and seniors, etc. In general, it is possible 
to state that there is high agreement on the image 
of the school teacher among all groups of stu- 
dents. However, small but interesting differences 
in the image of the teacher are found when group 
comparisons are carried out. 

For example, women have a more favorable 
image of the male school teacher than do men. 


®Leland L. Medsker, The Junior College: Progress and Prospect. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960, p. 172. 
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This difference is small when men and women at 
the private colleges are compared, but it is quite 
large when public college men and women are 
studied. First, at the private colleges women view 
the school teacher as more active, strong, calm, 
deep, and sensitive, and also more interesting and 
colorful. That is, the school teacher is attributed 
more strength and stability by the private college 
women than by private college men. Second, turn- 
ing to the state university, women are very much 
more complimentary to the school teacher than are 
men. They give to the teacher much greater 
strength, assertiveness, and drive. He is also more 
intelligent and culturally sensitive. The state uni- 
versity women go even further, attributing to the 
teacher more emotional stability and control, 
greater social popularity, and greater success. 

A comparison of private and public university 
students, combining men and women, shows the 
school teacher more favorably regarded by state 
university students. The public college students 
stress more heavily his material and social suc- 
cess. They see the teacher as higher in social 
status, wealth, and advancement opportunity. The 
public college students also emphasize the sociabil- 
ity and popularity of the teacher, coupled with a 
suggestion that he is more calm, assertive, con- 
fident, and realistic. Combining these data, it is 
clear that public college women are most generous 
to the male school teacher, and private college 
men are most critical of him. 

Comparisons were also made between (1) 
freshmen and seniors, (2) students from different 
socio-economic backgrounds, (3) students from 
professional homes and those from business 
homes, and (4) students from different types of 
communities. These comparisons revealed no fur- 
ther association between categories of students 
and differing beliefs about the school teacher. The 
data also indicate that the image of the school 
teacher does not change materially for students 
during their first year of college. Entering stu- 
dents signifying an interest in teaching have ap- 
proximately the same beliefs about the school 
teacher as students with other occupational goals. 


COLLEGE FACULTY AND THE TEACHER 


A RANDOM sample of the Wesleyan Univer- 

sity faculty, seventy-two college teachers, re- 
sponded to the same questionnaire that was given 
to the students. This group of men, very important 
in the lives of their students, might be expected 
to have an effect on the beliefs held by students. 
It is therefore of interest to know to what extent 
faculty members agree on the image of the school 
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teacher and whether this image is similar to that 
held by students. 

There is indeed a clear image of the school 
teacher shared by the college faculty members. 
This image correlates +-.90 with the image pro- 
duced by the entire group of Wesleyan students. 
Nevertheless, the faculty systematically attributed 
lower values to the school teacher than did the 
students on most scales. In fact, the faculty de- 
viated from the student image in a critical or 
unfavorable direction to a greater degree for 
school teachers than for any other occupation. 
The college teachers rate the intelligence and 
aesthetic interests of the school teacher consider- 
ably lower. They also see the teacher as lower 
in social status, wealth, success, public influence, 
and opportunity for advancement. The faculty 
members rate the school teacher less socially 
popular and adept in dealing with people. Finally, 
the faculty are somewhat inclined to give a lower 
score to the teacher on assertiveness and con- 
fidence. In short, the professor possesses a pat- 
tern of beliefs about the school teacher almost 
identical to that held by students; however, he 
gives the teacher significantly lower ratings on a 
variety of desirable traits. In fairness to the school 
teacher, it should be pointed out that the faculty 
are also more critical than students of the doctor, 
lawyer, and business executive, members of three 
unusually attractive occupations. 


TEACHING AS A CAREER 


ip order that we might gain a picture of the 
attractiveness of each of the occupations under 
ideal conditions, the male students were instructed 
to “Rate each of the following occupational posi- 
tions according to how much you would like to 
enter them if you were free to make the choice 
without regard for training, ability, or time and 
expense required for specialized study. . . ” Re- 
sponses to this question produced a cluster of 
four highly attractive occupations leading the list, 
namely: college professor, lawyer, doctor, busi- 
ness executive. The next distinctive grouping was 
composed of scientist, ranked five, and school 
teacher, in sixth place. Engineer follows the school 
teacher at a considerable distance. Clearly, there 
are many features of the life of the school teacher 
that attract college men. 

When women were asked to rate these occupa- 
tions as men would rate them, they displaced the 
school teacher to the ninth rank by placing the 
engineer, industrial manager, and personnel direc- 
tor ahead of the school teacher. Women feel that 
more vigorous and materially rewarding business 
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and professional fields would be more attractive 
to men than men themselves indicate. It appears 
from other data that women underestimate the 
importance men attach to intellectual and cul- 
tural development and expression, and they over- 
estimate the importance of wealth and an op- 
portunity to exhibit masculine assertiveness. In 
the idealized-choice situation envisaged by the 
like-to-be question, the school teacher almost cer- 
tainly attains such a high rating from men because 
he is a cultured intellectual who is making a valu- 
able, if only intrinsically rewarding, contribution 
to the community. 

When women were asked to state what single 
occupation would please them most as an occupa- 
tion for the man they might wish to marry, ap- 
proximately 3 per cent named school teaching. 
These data are not wholly consistent with the 
relatively attractive image of the occupation. It 
may be that here, too, women are reacting rather 
strongly to the financial sacrifices implicit in the 
image of the teacher. 


Recruiting Men into Teaching 


These findings bear directly on the national 
problem of recruiting and retaining teachers at 
secondary and elementary school levels. There is 
particular concern about obtaining a supply of 


male teachers to prevent the schools from becom- 
ing an exclusive feminine preserve. The data pre- 
sented here are related to one facet of the prob- 
lem involved in attracting men into teaching. 

The strong points of the teacher image are 
its association with wisdom, intelligence, and cul- 
tural activities. At the same time, training for 
teaching is reasonably accessible to most young 
people with superior intellectual endowment. The 
teacher is recognized to be doing a most valuable 
and pleasant job. He has a certain amount of in- 
dependence, yet he is friendly and easy-going. 
The daily work, one’s associates, and one’s sense 
of integrity all are favorably organized in the life 
of the teacher. 

The negative features of the image have already 
been developed. The teacher is economically and 
socially underprivileged, as everyone knows. He 
is also classified as a bit effete and somewhat im- 
potent, which is also well-known, though much 
less frequently discussed. 

These factors strongly suggest that arguments 
for the importance of raising teachers’ salaries to 
attract more and better men are highly justified. 
The teaching profession seems to be quite attrac- 
tive for men, except for the economic barriers. 
The hurdle posed by the masculinity issue is not 
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easily overcome, but it seems less important. As 
men approach physical and emotional maturit 
the need to appear strong and aggressive tends io 
diminish. Those who are in fact vigorous and 
forthright will be satisfied with the reality of their 
own character. These are clearly the men who 
will vitalize teaching and enrich the lives of sty. 
dents and other teachers. 

College students do not subscribe to the allega- 
tion that school teachers are “ . . . drab, dreary, 
gauche. ...” The students, men and women in 
private and public colleges, all present a much 
more positive perception than this. The college 
faculty members are more prone to accept a 
dreary portrait, but there is no evidence that their 
critical views change in any way the image held 
by students. 

In connection with an earlier point, it may be 
that the horror which college faculty members 
feel at the upgrading of school teachers to junior 
college faculty rank has some of its explanation 
here. While the student view makes school teach- 
ers and college professors quite similar, the fac- 
ulty have separated the two images to a greater 
degree.’ To the faculty, the less intelligent and 
less socially respectable school teacher is not 
easily assimilated into higher education. 

For a young person contemplating a career, 
images are important because they provide a 
model of his future life and of the kind of a person 
he must be to succeed in the occupation. Images 
are important to a participant in a field, for they 
govern how he will be perceived by others and 
how his profession will be treated in the vast 
world of mass communications. Images are im- 
portant to all of us, for they often govern the 
fate of institutions and societies. The image of 
the school teacher is relatively favorable, but it 
is dominated by an objective feature of the occu- 
pational situation about which every college stu- 
dent is aware. It is true that the school teacher 
image is less glamorous than those of doctor or 
lawyer, but also it is attractive to quite a different 
kind of student. It many ways, the school teacher 
is favored by students above such occupational 
roles as engineer, industrial manager, personnel 
director, sales manager, and others which fre- 
quently compete successfully with it. Of the many 
images studied in this research program, the 
school teacher is among the most hopeful. If 
the economic and social status of the occupation 
were improved, it would almost certainly demon- 
strate great drawing power among college men. 


7 The correlation between the images of school teacher and college 
professor is .80 for Wesleyan students and .62 for Wesleyan faculty 
members. 
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The Teacher Image and 
The Teacher Shortage 


The literary stereotype reported here doesn’t quite jibe 
with the teacher image reported by O’Dowd and Beards- 
lee. The two articles and the different kinds of research 
they report should arouse some interesting speculation. 


By MICHAEL BELOK and FRED DOWLING 


EACHING is in the strange position of be- 

ing a highly honored occupation and yet 

one constantly ridiculed. Not an insignificant 
source of the ridicule is popular fiction. Among 
our favorite fictional images are the gentle, com- 
petent Mr. Chips and the pioneering schoolmarm; 
but at least as well known are the figures of Icha- 
bod Crane and the bumbling taskmaster. There 
is good reason to believe that the latter figures 
more closely resemble the stereotype pre-eminent 
in the public mind. Numerous studies of teachers 
portrayed in fiction in recent years provide evi- 
dence that more often than not the teacher is pic- 
tured in an unfavorable light. 

The present shortage of teachers on all levels 
poses an intriguing question. Has the unfavorable 
image of teachers as depicted in comic strips, 
motion pictures, television, plays, and novels con- 
tributed in any way to this shortage? This is a 
question which is extremely difficult to answer, 
and perhaps we won’t know what to do with the 
answer if we get it; nevertheless, it is a query 
which deserves examination. Our chief purpose 
here is to summarize significant studies of the 
teacher image in these media. 

Erskine! investigated the characterization of 
teachers in forty-six Broadway plays presented be- 
tween 1920 and 1950. Teachers were character- 
ized as maladjusted in 68 per cent of the cases, as 
having economic troubles in 37 per cent, as ex- 
periencing sexual tension in 33 per cent, and as 
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being poorly clothed in 19 per cent. Erskine states 
that teachers for the most part were treated 
seriously but with what amounts to pity, and con- 
cluded that the characterization of teachers as 
neurotic does damage to the status of the pro- 
fession. (Unfortunately, Erskine does not tell us 
what per cent of the representatives of other pro- 
fessions are similarly characterized by dramatists. ) 

Foff* examined the teacher stereotype in Ameri- 
can novels. He selected sixty-two novels published 
since 1900, twenty-two of them since 1945. He 
found that novelists insist that the male teacher 
is solitary, effeminate, and impractical. The same 
attitude prevails toward women. They were char- 
acterized as either young and unmarried or as old 
maids, sexless creatures devoid or depleted of 
femininity. Foff concludes that the stereotype of 
the school teacher harms the profession. He main- 
tains that an effect is to attract this type to the 
profession and produce more of the type within it. 

Deegan,* studying the stereotype of single wom- 
en in novels, found that teachers were often de- 
picted as very unfeminine women. In several cases 
they are shown as wielding a destructive influence 
in the community. Gurko,* writing about the 
treatment of teachers in both fiction and motion 
pictures, makes the point that the teacher fares 
no better in films than he does in fiction, and that 
the characterizations are almost always very un- 
favorable. 


1 Andrew H. Erskine, An Analysis and Evaluation of the Char- 
acterization of American Teachers in Broadway Productions, 1920- 
1950, unpublished doctor's dissertation, New York University, 1951 

2 Arthur Foff, Teacher Stereotypes in the American Novel, un 
published doctor's dissertation, Stanford University, 1953 

% Dorothy Yost Deegan. The Stereotype of the Single Women in 
American Novels. New York: King's Crown Press, 1951 

‘Leo Gurko. Heroes, Highbrows, and the Popular Mind. New 
York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc 1953 
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Several studies have also been made of college 
teachers as depicted in fiction and popular maga- 
zines. Boys,” in a study of college life as portrayed 
in fiction between 1900 and 1943, concluded that 
fiction writers show the college professor as a 
“queer person” and one who should not be judged 
by our usual standards of human conduct. 

Belok® also examined the characterizations of 
professors in novels. After studying fifty novels 
published since 1940, he concluded that the treat- 
ment of the male professor was not stereotyped 
but that there were a disproportionate number of 
odd, vicious, or disagreeable professors in the 
novels. The women professors were also char- 
acterized in an unfavorable manner. They were 
often shown as hostile and aggressive women, 
filled with hate, and physically unattractive. 

Interestingly enough, some uncomplimentary 
characterizations can be traced to teachers them- 
selves. Bowman’ analyzed 375 articles in general 
magazines to determine what attitudes toward pro- 
fessors are most common. About one-third of the 
articles were written by professors. These pro- 
fessor-authors were more critical toward their 
colleagues than non-academic writers, although 
both groups were critical. The unfavorable char- 
acterizations pictured professors as dull, dry, un- 
social, unmanly, impractical, and lazy. Bowman 
drew attention to what he considers unfair char- 
acterizations, pointing out that the professor is 
never pictured as handsome, gay, or brilliant. 

Thus researchers agree that there is much in 
various communications media that is extremely 
unfavorable in the depiction of teachers. If they 
are correct, and we see no reason to doubt it, is 
not the cumulative effect likely to be a significant 
one? As individuals read novels and magazines 
and view movies, aren’t they likely to develop an 
unfavorable image of the teacher? And may not 
this unfavorable image tend to have a stronger 
effect on the young reader or viewer? Many young 
people lack the sophistication or acumen to assess 
this fictional image properly. It seems likely that 
they will have grave reservations about entering 
an occupation which is largely an object of ridi- 
cule or disdain. 

Certainly it is unlikely that the public image of 
a profession does not have some effect upon 
both the people in the profession and those con- 
templating entering it. Foff thinks that it does, 
and most other researchers concur. During the 


5 Richard C. Boys, “The American College in Fiction,’’ College 


English, April, 1946. 

® Michael V. Belok, The College Professor in the Novel, 1940- 
1957, unpublished doctor's dissertation, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, 1958. 

7 Claude Bowman, The College Professor in America. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1938 
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past decade a substantial number of teachers haye 
left teaching for other work. Economic factors 
and poor working conditions have been advanced 
as chief causes. But the prevailing image of the 
teacher, as part of that complex we call “teacher 
status in the community,” may be equally im. 
portant. Is there not a possibility that many left 
teaching because they felt oppressed in the teach- 
ing role, believing the public considered them, 
among other unattractive things, as some sort of 
third-sexed creature? We know that individuals 
are not always aware of their own motivations, 
and teachers who leave the profession may not 
really know why they do so. They simply choose 
the most comfortable rationalization. Perhaps 
they prefer to ignore the unconscious distaste they 
feel for the role society has set for them. And 
perhaps, as Foff suggests, the image draws a cer- 
tain type of individual into teaching, just as it 
drives out others. Art imitates nature—and nature 
imitates art. 





Prentice-Hall Plans ‘Library of Education’ 


> Prentice-Hall, Inc., is planning a series of sev- 
enty-five volumes to constitute a “Library of Edu- 
cation.” The company has announced as its chief aim 
the improvement of general understanding of the 
fields of specialization in education. It also seeks to 
shorten the time lag between completion and use of 
educational research. 

Leading authorities have already been engaged to 
prepare some of the monographs. Their publication is 
one of the chief projects of the Prentice-Hall-financed 
Center for Applied Research in Education directed 
by G. Richard Gottschalk. 

Among monographs and authors are: “The Pro- 
fession of Teaching,” by Nolan C. Kearney (Eta 
538) *; “The School Principal,” by Robert B. Howsam 
(Lambda 1679); “Comparative Education Systems,” 
by Arthur H. Moehlman (Epsilon 1054); “The 
School Counselor,” by Calvin J. Daane (Delta Beta 
124); “The Psychology of Education,” by Ralph 
Garry (Delta 1355); “Testing Student Achievements 
and Aptitudes,” J. Stanley Ahmann (Beta Kappa 
77); “The Slow Learner,” Willard Abraham (Gamma 
Delta 147); “The State College,” James Wahlquist 
(Gamma Omega 79); “The Exceptional Child,” Wal- 
ter B. Barbe (Upsilon 919). 


* Deceased January 30, 1961. 


Morphet Heads New School Study 


> A three-year study to determine the character- 
istics of persons who should be encouraged to pre- 
pare for positions in educational administration is 
underway in California under the direction of the 
state Commission on Public School Administration. 
Project director is Edgar L. Morphet, professor of 
education, University of California, Berkeley. 
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Less than two decades old but growing fast, the school 
study council movement holds great promise 
in the realm of research dissemination and implementation. 


The School Study Council Movement 


By BERLIE J. FALLON 


DYNAMIC new development in education- 
A al research shows great promise as a means 
of promoting studies at the public school 
level and reducing lag in dissemination and im- 
plementation of research findings relating to pub- 
lic education in the United States. This is the 
school study council movement, which found its 
first organized expression in 1942 with establish- 
ment of the Metropolitan School Study Council 
headquartered at Columbia University. Metro- 
politan school districts in the vicinity of New York 
City pooled their resources for study, research, 
and experimentation in school programs. The idea 
was soon adopted by Harvard University and 
Pennsylvania State College, where the second and 
third prototypes, respectively, were established.’ 
These organizations were brought into being 
for three purposes: (1) to provide opportunities 
for cooperative research and study dedicated to 
improved school practices through in-service train- 
ing of teachers, (2) to combat inertia in school 
programs by engaging school personnel in at- 
tacking common problems which hinder good 
schools, and (3) to provide the benefits of econ- 
omy and breadth of approach in research which 
become possible when schools organize. “Pool 
and share” became a byword during the early 
years of the school study council movement and 
remains today as a slogan summarizing the phi- 
losophy of the public school systems in member- 
ship. 


NEED FOR REDUCING THE LAG 


T° persons interested in improving schools, one 

of the most disconcerting findings in educa- 
tional research in recent years was revealed in 
studies by Farnsworth and Cocking. Farnsworth 
found in the early 1940's that complete diffusion 
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of a good school practice to all the schools of a 
state took over fifty years. Cocking, who published 
the results of his doctoral study at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1951, reported that a 70 per cent dif- 
fusion of an educational practice in_ schools 
throughout the United States requires approxi- 
mately thirty-five years. Commenting on Cocking’s 
study, Paul Mort stated that “these findings pro- 
vided the empirical justification for launching the 
Associated Public School Systems, a voluntary 
association of systems—drawn from the length 
and breadth of the nation for the main purpose 
of expediting quality growth in schools by the 
process of pooling and sharing on-the-job know- 
how and basic research from both within and out- 
side the group itself. . . . Diffusion of a good prac- 
tice takes a long time all over the country and 
should be responsive to deliberate efforts to speed 
it up.” 

The Associated Public School Systems, national 
school study council at Columbia University, grew 
during the decade of the 1950’s to a membership 
of over 220 public school systems. These systems 
represent all major regions of the country. 


Dispersion of Study Councils 


Since 1942, the school study council movement 
has grown steadily, although spottily, throughout 
the country. The dispersion pattern in 1958, the 
last year in which a national meeting of councils 
was held, showed a strong concentration on the 
eastern seaboard. Thirty-three councils were listed 
that year in the record of proceedings of the 
Ninth National Conference of School Study Coun- 
cil Leaders, with two of these assumed to be in- 
operative at the time. Since 1957, new councils 
have been organized in several states, including 
Arkansas, New Mexico, and Texas, with the num- 
ber of active organizations of this kind in the 
nation now totaling between thirty-four and thirty- 
seven. As the number of councils has increased, 
the number of school systems in membership has 

1 Pennsylvania School Study Council, Annual Report, 1959, p. 1. 

2 Walter Cocking, The Regional Introduction of Educational Prac- 


tices in Urban School Systems of the United States, 1951. Foreword 
by Paul R. Mort. 
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grown even more significantly. Distribution of the 
thirty-three school study councils by states as 
shown in the 1958 listing was as follows: New 
York, ten; Pennsylvania, seven; Alabama, two; 
California, two; Delaware, Illinois, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Maryland, Virginia, Texas, and Ten- 
nessee, one council each. With very few ex- 
ceptions, institutions of higher education in the 
various states provide headquarters for the school 
study councils as well as personnel to assist in 
giving direction to their programs of research. 
School study councils are typically regional in 
nature, serving schools with a reasonable degree 
of homogeneity in size and problems. 


NATURE OF THE CHALLENGE 


HAT is a good school? What do the people 
of a community expect of their schools? 
How can public expectancy and support be raised? 
Are gifted children and slow learners being pro- 
vided for in the program? How can science and 
math programs be improved? Who should go to 
college? To what extent does the amount of ex- 
penditure per pupil affect the quality of educa- 
tion received? How can schools recruit and hold 
good teachers and improve teachers in service? 
Where is the money coming from? How can 
school plants be designed for sufficient long-range 
adaptability to serve changing educational needs 
of a community through a long period of use? 
Should foreign language instruction be initiated 
in the early grades? How can high schools and 
colleges correlate their efforts to serve better the 
needs of youth? How can facts be brought to bear 
effectively on unwarranted criticisms of the 
schools? Does national survival depend on the 
schools’ producing a vast Spartan technocracy? 
Administrators and teachers, caught in the 
midst of the wave of public interest so evident 
during the past decade, are wrestling with ques- 
tions like these in an environment of pressures to 
move quickly toward educational change. One of 
the best brakes to slow down the avalanche of 
pressures for rapid, whimsical, and perhaps dev- 
astating changes in schools is research. At the 
same time, research is the principal vehicle for 
speeding up defensible changes in schools. Here- 
in lies the challenge facing school study councils. 


Organization and Operational Procedures 


The typical organizational pattern for school 
study councils involves an agreement between 
school administrators and college or university 
personnel in a region to develop a cooperative ef- 
fort in educational research that will pay dividends 
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in improved school programs. The public schools 
pay membership dues based on average daily at. 
tendance or some other index of school size. Ip 
some cases, councils have also worked out an 
index of school district wealth (such as annual 
expenditure per pupil), to be used as an ad- 
ditional factor in assessing dues. Colleges or uni- 
versities cO-sponsoring research programs with 
the schools usually provide headquarters space, 
a director or executive secretary who coordi- 
nates the program, and other types of support. 
A representative policy-making body selected 
from the membership determines priorities on 
projects, recommends studies to the total mem- 
bership, and otherwise provides planning and 
direction for the director or coordinator. Graduate 
students in school administration and students in 
advanced educational research classes often per- 
form some of the research needed by the schools, 
College staff members perform research, direct 
projects, and serve as consultants. Doctoral studies 
may be directed toward solving problems of in- 
terest to the membership. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant type of study tackled by councils, how- 
ever, is that which involves an action research 
approach to a mutual problem of the schools by 
teachers, principals, supervisors, curriculum direc- 
tors, and college personnel on a cooperative basis. 
This grass roots aspect of school study council 
operation generates interest and brings know-how 
to bear on problems which would rarely be avail- 
able in a single school system relying solely on its 
own resources. 

The use of financial grants from foundations 
has become a part of the school study movement 
as councils conduct studies to solve problems hav- 
ing regional or national implications. A phase 
of the cooperative research movement resulting 
in more efficient use of funds is the pooling of 
budgetary resources for procuring consultants. 
Resource persons of regional or national stature 
are available to study councils at a minimum cost 
per school when schools meet simultaneously 
to use a consultant. The financial advantage is 
only one of the benefits of this approach to con- 
sultant service; when several schools participate, 
the interchange of ideas is greater and the pro- 
ceedings are usually documented and published 
for future reference within individual school sys- 
tems. 


Pooling and Sharing of Research Studies 


The pooling and sharing of research studies 
on an intercouncil basis is a vital part of school 
study council operation. The author, in serving as 
executive secretary of a council with twenty-one 
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member school systems, has coordinated approxi- 
mately sixty research studies related to public 
school problems during a four-year period. Dur- 
ing the same period, in a pooling and sharing 
operation with the other school study councils of 
the United States, he has compiled more than 
350 recently completed and timely educational 
research documents produced in other regions. 
These studies are indexed in a loan library which 
may be used by the schools in the council. There 
are sufficient documents available in the loan 
library on many topics to enable schools request- 
ing research to receive a packet of studies rather 
than only one or two documents. As the loan li- 
brary operation grows, the urgency of making 
studies on some regional problems lessens, for re- 
cently completed research by other groups may be 
brought to bear on the problem at hand. Quite of- 
ten a “shred-out” or summary of the research al- 
ready available provides the information and builds 
the confidence needed by schools to establish new 
directions in school programs. The pooling and 
sharing of research demonstrates positively that 
the multiple-contact and multiple-resource ap- 
proach of school study councils provides more re- 
search for more schools for less money than per- 
haps any other medium yet devised. 


The Screening Function 


One of the most rewarding aspects of school 
study council work is the screening of research 
publications received from other councils through 
reciprocal circulation agreements. Studies having 
no immediate applicability to local projects may 
be indexed for the loan library or filed for future 
use; studies of immediate relevance may be or- 
dered from the sending organization in sufficient 
quantity for early use by member school systems. 
The screening process accompanying the inter- 
change program provides a constant flow of help- 
ful information to public school personnel charged 
with maintaining an improving school situation. 
An example of one of the most interesting and 
most wanted types of publications produced by 
the study council movement is the Yearbook of the 
Associated Public School Systems, which contains 
accounts of best school practices implemented 
during the year by the organization’s member 
school systems throughout the United States. 
These practices are indexed by topic or broad 
area and provide principals, teachers, and other 
school personnel with many interesting, success- 
fully implemented practices. Teachers’ newsletters, 
written by teachers for teachers, are also very 
popular; some newsletters are specialized to teach- 
ing techniques in one subject, while others may 
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list good teaching practices in several subjects. 

The writer has observed that a continuous 
bombardment of school systems with a great many 
research publications can serve to over-saturate 
busy school personnel with new ideas or divert 
attention from priority council projects. For this 
reason, timing in distribution of new materials 
from other councils should be related to status of 
projects in progress. 


Council Materials as a College Resource 


All areas of a teacher training program in a 
college or university may benefit from use of 
school study council research materials, provided 
staff members become aware of the variety and 
scope of current research available. The research 
studies often cut across all subject matter lines; 
school study councils thus are in an excellent posi- 
tion to increase communication and understand- 
ing throughout an entire institution. Since research 
carried on by school systems provides college stu- 
dents with interesting and realistic variations from 
textbook study of schools, use of the council 
as a resource center for students is a worthwhile 
project. 


PROBLEMS OF STUDY COUNCILS 


| porhagevigpeniges the work of school study coun- 

cils is one of the principal problems encounter- 
ed by those responsible for carrying on the pro- 
gram of research. In order to be used effectively, 
research publications must be produced in suf- 
ficient quantities to reach classroom teachers. This 
requires a volume in publication activities still 
beyond the reach of most budgets. Studies of ex- 
penditures for school study council programs have 
shown that schools were spending less on research 
than on postage. A stronger belief in the value of 
research on the part of school boards and school 
administrators is needed in order that the move- 
ment may be supported more adequately. Another 
approach to the problem is to confine council 
projects to problems in which schools have a vital 
interest as a means of generating greater financial 
support. 

A second problem involves getting more teach- 
ers to participate in research projects of study 
councils. This is less a problem of getting teachers 
interested in projects than a matter of freeing 
teachers from teaching duties to attend council 
meetings. Until teachers participate more, trans- 
lation of many good ideas into practice will re- 
main an unrealized objective. 

Communication of research findings to all per- 
sons who are in a position to use research to im- 
prove public schools is a critical problem. The 
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duties currently assigned public school personnel 
are sufficiently demanding during parts of each 
year that school study council materials may lie 


unused throughout the period of maximum rele- 


vance or usefulness. 


Conclusion 

Whether the project involves a literature survey 
by a graduate student, a doctoral thesis directed 
toward a school study council problem, a meet- 
ing of teachers with a resource person, or a co- 
operative effort by teachers and other personnel 
from several schools to meet a crisis, the school 
study council movement has shown in the few 
years of its existence that the idea of pooling 
and sharing educational research can gain ground 
rapidly through this type of organization. And 
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the councils have themselves produced a sig- 
nificant body of research. 

Now the value of the study council movement 
should be assessed in terms of the lag which was 
uppermost in the minds of those who pioneered 
the idea. Have they in fact cut down this lag? 
The author believes so. The one word that best 
describes the effect of the movement is IMPACT. 
Wherever school study councils have been or- 
ganized, member schools have moved toward bet- 
ter programs with greater confidence and clearer 
vision. 

Vincent has defined a school study council as a 
research (study) pow-wow (council).* May the 
tribe increase. 


® School Study Councils—Their Organization and Operation. Pro. 
ceedings: Ninth Annual Conference of School Study Council Lead. 
ers, 1958. p. 25. 
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Symposium Book ‘Delivers 
A Great Deal’—Fattu 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND ANALYSIS: SECOND SyYM- 
POSIUM ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, ecited by 
Raymond O. Collier and Stanley Elam. Bloom- 
ington, Ind.: Phi Delta Kappa, 1961. 238 pp 
Reviewed by NicHoLas A. Fattu (Alpha 2265), 
director, Institute of Educational Research, In- 
diana University. 


HIS is the second volume of a continuing series 

of reports on annual symposia dealing with edu- 
cational research sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa and 
a major university. It reports the 1960 conference 
organized by Palmer O. Johnson. At the time of his 
fatal illness Johnson was working on the keynote 
paper. The present volume is dedicated to him and 
constitutes a worthy memorial. 

A list of distinguished participants including Ray- 
mond O. Collier, Francis G. Cornell, Oscar Kemp- 
thorne, Leslie Kish, Paul C. Rosenbloom, S. B. Sells, 
and Julian C. Stanley contributed the main papers. 
Discussants were an interdisciplinary group includ- 
ing representatives from economics, biostatistics, 
child welfare, mathematics, agriculture, psychology, 
and sociology. 

One expects a great deal from these people, and 
this volume delivers a great deal. It is a book that 


all serious students of educational research design 
and analysis will want to read carefully and keep on 
their shelves for ready reference. It should stand 
high in the list of the best books available on edu- 
cational research. The participants and Phi Delta 
Kappa have set a high standard—one that it is 
hoped will become more widely prevalent among 
other educational research publications. 

Although the title ambitiously suggests the entire 
field of research design and analysis, the emphasis 
falls primarily on large scale experimentation. A large 
scale experiment is viewed as a multiple experiment 
composed of a series of local individual experiments 
conducted under differing conditions in different 
locations. Motivation for large scale experiments 
resides in the desire to integrate the results of in- 
dividual researchers and to provide for wider gen- 
erality of findings through a wider base of data col- 
lection. It is stated that large scale experiments would 
bring more continuity and less diffusion of effort 
in educational research. 

A large scale experiment in Minnesota by the 
School Mathematics Study Group course is de- 
scribed. One is impressed with the task and the com- 
plexity of the educational research involved, but the 
integration of individual researches by a common 
frame of reference and common planniug is not 
clearly delineated. 

Large scale experimentation involves careful at- 
tention to sampling. Professor Kish summarizes class 
notes which are, we hope, soon to be put into book 
form. Design of sample surveys, criteria, nonprobabil- 
ity, and probability sampling are discussed. The table 
on taxonomy of probability selection procedures is 
a superb example of convenient and useful summary. 
The discussion of element sampling, stratification, 
and cluster sampling will not be easy reading for 
the timid reader of educational research. But the 
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rsevering student will profit greatly therefrom. 

Dr. Cornell discusses the sampling problem in edu- 
cational research. Several images of the sampling 
situation are described, but his concern is focused on 
applied or operational research. Barriers of miscon- 
ception about sampling among the public and re- 
searchers are discussed. Competency in sampling is 
not obtained in a typical two-semester statistics 
course. The substance of education is complex, and 
so are the tools of the sampling statistician. 

Professor Kempthorne’s paper on “The Design 
and Analysis of Experiments with Some Reference 
to Educational Research” considers two basic ac- 
tivities in educational research—the description of 
situations with regard to methods and results, and 
the exploration of input-output relations. The role 
of the former is simply to indicate the facts, and the 
tool is survey design and analysis. Input-output 
relationships are studied by the analytical survey and 
the designed experiment. Two fundamental problems 
of experimental inference are dissimilarities among 
experimental units which are not controlled by the 
usual processes of matching and randomization, and 
certain ambiguities that remain after randomiza- 
tion. A further difficulty due to inferring about 
the target population from the experimentally ac- 
cessible population is important in the social sciences. 
Kempthorne concludes by suggesting that difficulties 
of experimental inference are many and intractable. 
Statistics does not provide a cookbook by which 
problems are solved but provides a framework and 
a way of thinking about problems. 

Sells considers a variety of psychological aspects 
of experimental design. Value bias enters insidiously 
into research in detailed aspects of data gathering, 
sampling, and analysis of results. Value orientations 
are often imbedded in measuring instruments and 
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may distort otherwise rigorous research designs. A 
systems model concept, borrowed from engineering, 
is proposed as an optimal model for an interaction 
frame of reference in experimental design. In order 
to be appropriate to the complexity of problems en- 
countered, the research and methodology in the sys- 
tem model are multivariate, complex, large scale, 
and probably programmatic in nature. 


Stanley contends that psychometricians are too 
unexperimental and experiments not psychometric 
enough. He contrasts status studies and variable 
manipulation. He suggests that educational research 
has bogged down at the status-study level and that 
this trend was inevitable in terms of past history. 
“Psychometricians tend to think psychometrically, 
rather than experimentally, even when the situation 
calls for both considerations—as it usually does.” 
Often what is thought of as a purely psychometric 
problem can be thought of more suitably as a kind 
of experiment, e. g., the grading of essay examina- 
tions, the ordering of test items, studies of ratings 
and rankings. Suggestions for a bridge between 
psychometrics and experimentation are indicated. 

One of the refreshing and informative features of 
this volume is the publication of the discussion which 
followed presentation of the papers. This helps clarify 
as well as amplify some of the important points. 


It has been impossible to give more than a brief 
smattering of some of the many highlights of these 
presentations. In papers of such high level as these 
it is difficult to find much that one can shoot at. Of 
course, there are a few points of disagreement. 

This is an informative volume; the papers set a 
standard that is refreshing in educational liter- 
ature. Both the experienced researcher and begin- 
ner will find much of value. 





An Ultimatum for New York Schools 


> New York City must increase annual school ex- 
penditures by 50 per cent within the next five years 
if it is to attract qualified teachers, according to 
an NEA fact-finding commission headed by Francis 
G. Cornell, president of Educational Research Serv- 
ices, Inc. The report, presented to Superintendent 
John J. Theobald, asks for a minimum salary of 
$5,500 a year ($5,200 now) by 1965-66 for teachers 
with a master’s degree or equivalent. It contemplates 
amaximum of more than $12,000 ($9,100 now). 

With allowance for additional teachers due to 
increased enrollment, the total budget for current 
expenses five years hence should be $700 million 
instead of the present $453 million, the commission 
says, 

Besides Cornell, the commission included Walter 
A. Anderson, dean, School of Education, New York 
University; Edgar L. Morphet, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; and R. L. Johns, University of 
Florida. 


Sad State of the Union’s Schools 


> “Our classrooms contain two million more chil- 
dren than they properly have room for, taught by 
90,000 teachers not properly qualified to teach. One- 
third of our most promising high-school graduates 
are financially unable to continue the development 
of their talents. The war babies of the 1940's, who 
overcrowded our schools in the 1950’s, are now de- 
scending in the 1960's upon our colleges—and our 
colleges are ill prepared. We lack the scientists, the 
engineers, and the teachers our world obligations re- 
quire. We have neglected oceanography, saline water 
conversion, and the basic research that lies at the 
root of all technological progress. Federal grants 
for both higher and public education can no longer 
be delayed. 


—President Kennedy, State of 
the Union Message 


® In mid-February, President Kennedy asked Con- 
gress for about a billion dollars a year for five years for 
new schools and teachers’ salaries. 


Using Chi Square in 
Your Own Classroom 


By R. P. KROPP and W. L. BASHAW 


LTHOUGH many public school teachers 
A wish to conduct educational experiments 
in their classrooms, they often choose not 
to do so because of what they regard as the in- 
superable complexities of the statistical analyses 
of data which they might collect. Generally, teach- 
ers have no formal training in statistical an- 
alyses, they rarely have access to desk calculators, 
and they don’t have time to master the more com- 
plex statistical procedures which they should use 
in data analyses. Thus, the availability of short- 
cut statistical procedures which can easily be 
understood and applied might foster more class- 
room experimentation than is being done now. 

A common research problem is the compari- 
son of criterion, or end-of-course, statuses of ex- 
perimental and control groups. Since the teacher 
usually has no control over the composition of 
his classes of pupils, he must in his analysis of 
the criterion data account for initial differences 
between groups. Doing so normally involves sub- 
jecting the data to analyses of covariance or f 
tests corrected for correlated performance. It is 
difficult to teach these techniques, both in their 
theory and computation, to one who has not had 
prior statistical training. This difficulty prompted 
the development of the following non-parametric 
statistical procedure, which is easily understood 
and applied, and which can be taught readily to 
the amateur. 

The technique is designed for use in experi- 
ments requiring control on original performance. 
This design requires a measurement before and 
after the experimental condition and requires 
both an experimental and a control group. Es- 
sentially, it consists of a chi square analysis of 
posttest results when the expected posttest fre- 
quencies are the obtained pretest frequencies. 
Pretest cell frequencies are determined by com- 
bining control and experimental group scores, cal- 
culating a grand median, then determining the 
frequencies of subjects in each group who scored 
above and below the grand median. These ob- 
tained frequencies are used as the expected fre- 
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quencies in the posttest analysis, since they will 
remain unchanged, except for chance fluctuation, 
if the experimental condition is ineffective. After 
the experimental period, both groups are remeas- 
ured. The grand median of the posttest scores jg 
determined and the frequencies of subjects above 
and below the median in both groups are de. 
termined. Changes in performance are tested for 
significance by chi square analysis. An example 
follows. 

Suppose an experimental group (X) consisting 
of 120 subjects and a control group (C) consist- 
ing of 80 subjects were administered a pretest. 
Suppose that combining the scores of the two 
groups, calculating the grand median, and de- 
termining how many subjects in each group fall 
above and below the grand median yielded the 
following results: 


Pretest 


observed 
expected 


Number above 
grand median 


Number below 
grand median 


observed 
expected 


The chi square test for independence resulted 
in a chi square of 8.3, which is significant at 
the .O1 level of confidence, indicating that the 
groups were not homogeneous. The expected cell 
frequencies for the pretest data were calculated 
in the usual way. 

Suppose the posttest data yielded the follow- 
ing results, using the obtained pretest results for 
expected frequencies. 

Posttest 
X 
observed 75 
expected 70 


observed 45 
expected 50 


Number above 
grand median 


Number below 
grand median 


A chi square of 2.2 was calculated, which is 
not significant at the .0S level. Had a standard 
test for independence been run using the same 
expected frequencies as were used in the pretest 
analysis, a chi square of 18.8 would have been 
computed, indicating significance beyond the .01 
level of confidence. 

The design described above can be extended 
to n x k cells. 

It is felt that the simplicity of this method will 
win back those potential classroom experimenters 
who were rebuffed by the complexities of more 
powerful parametric techniques. 
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A plea for greater tolerance of alternative 





perspectives among educational researchers. 


Research, Intuition, and Analysis 


ECENT developments in many departments 

of sociology and schools of education sup- 

port studies that favor the ethos of “em- 
pirical research.” While there is little question that 
this orientation can fulfill necessary descriptive 
and generalizing functions, in many cases it has 
led to the near exclusion, if not complete in- 
tolerance, of alternative perspectives. This strain 
towards the dominance of a single approach and 
neglect of fruitful alternatives must be seriously 
questioned. ' 

George Psathas, in his recent article titled 
“Research Vs. Intuition,”! has focused our at- 
tention on the problem. It is noteworthy that the 
title of Psathas’ article involves a dichotomy fa- 
miliar to all of us and encouraged by many of 
us. It is also noteworthy that Psathas, referring 
to research and intuition, concludes with the 
proposition that “both are needed.” 

We must continue to focus our attention on 
this trend and ask whether it warrants the serious 
concern of educators and sociologists. We must 
ask this question even though we know it to be 
an unpopular one. 

It is suggested that the recent trend is a matter 
of serious concern. It is suggested that an orienta- 
tion that excludes alternative orientations must 
be seriously questioned. Educators and sociologists 
must seek a framework within which the trend can 
be challenged. We also have the further challenge 
of clarifying the nature of the alternatives avail- 
able to us. 

There is a framework within which we can 
challenge the trend toward monolithic depart- 
ments of sociology and schools of education. This 
framework, while as yet incomplete, is emerging 
as a modern interpretation of a classical notion, 
and is referred to as “neo-dialectic” by at least 
one theorist.2 According to this view we have a 





MR. JONES (Alpha Psi 487) is a lecturer in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Department of Sociology, 
University of Buffalo. 


By RONALD G. JONES 


responsibility, as professional scholars and edu- 
cators, to consider different, alternative, contrary, 
Or opposite views to those we ourselves hold. 
Nothing less can assure at least the possibility of 
significant new knowledge and insights. Nothing 
less can freshen the stagnant pool of a single, firm- 
ly entrenched, unchallenged, and dogmatically 
perpetuated point of view. 

If we accept our responsibility by considering 
alternative points of view, we must ask what 
alternatives to the dominant orientation exist. 
Before attempting to answer this question, how- 
ever, let us be perfectly clear that, consistent with 
the neo-dialectical attitude, we are not arguing 
for the replacement of one view by another. We 
are arguing for complementary alternatives, not 
exclusive alternatives. Would we deny, for example, 
the necessity of attitude surveys? Would we chal- 
lenge the contribution Lazarsfeld made when he 
wrote, “1. Better educated men showed more 
psycho-neurotic symptoms than those with less 
education. (The mental instability of the intel- 
lectual as compared to the more impassive psy- 
chology of the man-in-the-street has often been 
commented on.) 2. Men from rural backgrounds 
were usually in better spirits during their Army 
life than soldiers from city backgrounds. (After all, 
they are more accustomed to hardships.) 3. South- 
ern soldiers were able to stand the climate in the 
hot South Sea Islands better than Northern sol- 
diers. (Of course, Southerners are more accustom- 
ed to hot weather.) . . . 6. As long as the fighting 
continued, men were more eager to be returned 
to the States than they were after the German 
surrender. (You cannot blame people for not 
wanting to be killed.)”* 

Can we challenge the contribution of the at- 
titude survey when Lazarsfeld tells us that he 





' George Psathas, “Research Vs. Intuition,’ Phi Delia Kappan, 
November, 1961, p. 68 

2 Llewellyn Gross, ‘Preface to an Improved Framework for Socio- 
logical Theory,’’ a paper read at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association, New York, August, 1960 

* Paul F. Lazarsfeld, ‘The American Soldier—An Expository Re 


view,” The Public Opinion Quarterly, 13, 3 (Fall, 1949), p. 379 
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found precisely the opposite of the above proposi- 
tions to be the case? We see here a very clear 
example of the limitations of common sense. 

If we still doubt that empirical research is 
necessary, if we should still insist that our in- 
dividualistic impressions and “common sense” can 
provide the right answers, refer to the excellent 
introductory text by Lindgren in the area of the 
psychology of adjustment. You will find the 
theme of the limitations of common sense to be 
recurrent throughout the text and with respect 
to our knowledge of nearly all aspects of human 
behavior. Indeed, one of the great challenges for 
the teacher is to persuade his students to operate 
on more sophisiticated levels. 


The Dangers of ‘Common Sense’ 


Examples of the limitations of this or that 
perspective are legion. We have referred to only 
two, one from sociology and one from psychology, 
and these both involve the same perspective, that 
of common sense. It should be obvious that edu- 
cation and educators are not exempt from these 
limitations. We must agree, then, that empirical 
research contributes immeasurably to the correc- 
tion of deficient perspectives or orientations. 

But if common sense is an alternative to re- 
search, it is not the only alternative. Psathas has 
suggested another alternative, viz., intuition. As 
synonymous with intuition, we might include terms 
such as insight, acumen, and discernment. For 
some, clairvoyance undoubtedly has analogous 
meaning. We might also add such terms as lit- 
erary, interpretive, and speculative as signifying 
approaches on the same side of a dichotomous di- 
vision of alternatives. We might justify this classi- 
fication by calling attention to their common lack 
of rigor as methods. In this sense, then, we could 
argue that research and intuition (and the others) 
represent polar opposites. Have we now exhaust- 
ed the alternatives? Not at all, unless we exclude 
the middle. 

There is evidence of a growing awareness that 
an important third or mediating view exists in 
theory construction in sociology and in one or 
two limited areas in education. The most recent 
expression of this view is found in Martindale’s 
The Nature and Types of Sociological Theory.® 
Martindale writes that “among the significant 
developments in Twentieth-century thought have 
been the rapid evolution in mathematics and logic, 
the development of analytical philosophy—the ad- 


*Henry Clay Lindgren, Psychology of Personal and Social Adjust- 
ment. New York: American Book Company, 1959. 

5 Don Martindale, The Nature and Types of Sociological Theory. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960. 
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herents of which have carried out a critique of 
concept formation in numerous disciplines from 
the standpoint of contemporary logic and mathe. 
matics—and the development of the philosoph 
of science.”® Later, Martindale writes that “the 
task of applying the standards of modern logic 
and analytical philosophy to the existing schools 
of theory may well become one of the primary 
problems of future sociological theorists.” This, 
in capsule formulation, is what is meant generally 
by “analytical theory construction,” and consti- 
tutes an alternative that cannot be overlooked. 
Martindale cites Gross’s Symposium on Socio- 
logical Theory® as the most recent and significant 
contribution to the analytical point of view. This 
entire volume is a reflection of the analytical 
perspective, and a quick look at the list of dis- 
tinguished contributors should persuade us of its 
importance, viz., C. Wright Mills, Robert Bier- 
stedt, N. S. Timasheff, Carl G. Hempel, and many 
others of similar stature. Analytical theory con- 
struction, involving as it does analytical philos- 
ophy, analytical sociology, and (hopefully) an- 
alytical education, reflects the third alternative. 
This perspective seems to fall somehow between 
intuition and research, at least in terms of rigor- 
ous method. While it offers potentiality with re- 
spect to description, it may offer even greater po- 
tentiality with respect to explanation and discov- 
ery. For these reasons it demands our attention. 
If certain liberties are taken, it is possible to 
trace at least an intermittent stream flowing from 
analytical theory construction in sociology and 
analytical philosophy to the important educational 
problems such as the nature of liberal education 
and the concept of critical analysis or critical 
thinking. A preliminary attempt has already been 
made to follow this winding, twisting, sometimes 
dry, sometimes rushing, always rocky stream.’ 
This approach should also enjoy a major role in 
our attempts to discover the theoretical founda- 
tions of education. If it is doubted that common 
sense and intuition are sufficient in the areas of 
the historical, philosophical, sociological, and psy- 
chological foundations of education, it must also 
be doubted that empirical research and statistical 
studies in and of themselves will be sufficient. 


Tolerance is Still Demanded 


In the final analysis, then, we must support 
Psathas and agree with Gross when he writes that 


6 Ibid., p. 537f. 

7 [bid., p. 539. , 

‘ Llewellyn Gross (ed.), Symposium on Sociological Theory. 
Evanston, Ill.:Row, Peterson, 1959. ? 

® Ronald G. Jones, Philosophical Analysis and a Concept of Unity 
as Bases For Liberal Education, unpublished doctor's dissertation, 
University of Buffalo, 1959. 
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“at the present stage of social science, the liberal 
recognition of and tolerance for alternative per- 
spectives in the formulating of every kind of 
method is the only sensible approach. This would 
mean, for example, that objective observations, 
operational definitions, functional analysis, typo- 
logical constructions, or logical axiomatizations, 
taken singly and separately, are not sufficient for 
a sprawling, ill-defined subject such as sociology. 
Any unilinear approach of this kind is premature 
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in view of the many areas of fresh growth pro- 
viding wide opportunities for discovery.”?° 

And just as sociology suffers from its sprawling, 
ill-defined position and posture, so also does edu- 
cation. The liberal recognition of and tolerance for 
alternative perspectives—this is our concern, a 
concern that is timely, perhaps urgent. Indeed, all 
perspectives are needed. 


10 Gross, op. cit., p. 13. 





Foreign language study in the elementary 


schools is a growing and successful movement. 


Here is an up-to-date status study. 


The Current Status of 
FLES Teaching in the U.S. 


NE of the most exciting and most rapidly 

expanding trends in American education in 

recent years has been the development of 
programs for the teaching of foreign languages 
in the elementary grades. Current estimates in- 
dicate that there are between a half and three- 
quarters of a million children in American ele- 
mentary schools studying a foreign language. 
These programs vary from pilot courses given 
to selected children in one grade or one room 
to city-wide programs articulated from kinder- 
garten through the high school. The fact that the 
programs have been almost universally success- 
ful wherever they have been undertaken with 
competent instruction is an indication that there 
are factors inherent in the experience appropriate 
to the child’s development and geared to the 
time and world in which he lives. 

MR. LEVENSON (Alpha Chi 1416) bases this article 
on more than a year of research on foreign language 
programs in U.S. elementary schools and in army de- 
pendents’ schools of Europe. The study was com- 
pleted while he worked toward the master’s degree 
at the University of California, Los Angeles. It pre- 
dates research now being conducted by the Modern 
Language Association. Levenson is now principal of 
the Hersfeld American School in Germany. 





By STANLEY LEVENSON 


In 1959-60, this writer sent questionnaires to 
all state departments of education, to fifty-five 
school districts now teaching foreign language 
in the elementary school, and to thirty other perti- 
nent sources. Sixty-two per cent of both the city 
school districts and the state departments of 
education replied. Of the thirty other addressees, 
87 per cent responded. This paper is an analytical 
summary of the data received. 

Foreign Languages Presently Being Taught in 
Thirty-Four School Districts Sampled. Of the 
thirty-four school districts sampled throughout the 
United States, fifteen teach more than one for- 
eign language in the elementary school. Spanish 
is taught in twenty-seven school districts, with 
French running a close second (twenty-two). 
Four districts teach German, three teach Russian, 
and one teaches Italian. 

Year Programs Begin. Cleveland, Ohio, began 
teaching foreign language in the elementary school 
in 1922. P. S. 208 in Brooklyn and the Niagara 
Falls, New York, schools began their FLES pro- 
grams in 1930. Other programs of long standing 
are: San Antonio, Texas, which began its pro- 
gram in 1940; Los Angeles, California, 1943; 
EI Paso, Texas, and Somerville, New Jersey, 
1949. All other elementary foreign language pro- 
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grams examined are comparatively new and in the 
experimental stage; therefore the details of their 
operation may change from year to year. How- 
ever, their descriptions indicated that they are well 
enough organized to have found a definite place 
in the elementary curriculum. 

Special Teachers. In the majority of the thirty- 
four school districts with elementary foreign lan- 
guage programs, instruction is given by special 
teachers. However, thirteen require no special 
teachers; the regular classroom teacher is re- 
sponsible for foreign language instruction. In these 
instances, in-service training, workshops, TV, 
radio, etc., all play an important role in prepar- 
ing the regular classroom teacher for her new 
duties. 

In several instances, the “specialized” teachers 
are high-school language instructors, and a few 
districts have arrangements with local colleges 
and/or universities. 

El Paso reported seventy-five special teachers 
for an enrollment of 6,000 students, a ratio of one 
teacher for every eighty pupils. Detroit has twenty- 
six special teachers for 5,115 students, or approxi- 
mately one teacher for every 196 pupils. Fairfield, 
Connecticut, reported fourteen special teachers 
for an enrollment of 3,400 pupils, which is a 
ratio of one teacher for every 314 pupils. 


Grade Levels. Replies concerning the specific 
grade levels in which foreign languages are taught 
varied to such an extent, depending upon the 
nature of the program, that only general state- 
ments can be drawn from them. 

In three of the school districts, foreign lan- 
guages are introduced in kindergarten and are 
carried on through grade six, while two school 
districts begin in kindergarten and carry on 
through grade eight. Seven school districts begin 
FLES in grade one and three begin in grade two. 
Nine school districts begin foreign language in 
grade three, with one of the nine teaching it only 
in grade three. Five school districts begin a for- 
eign language in grade four, four in grade five, 
and one in grade six. 

Time Allotments. Eighteen school systems re- 
ported their time allotments for foreign language 
instruction. Allotments varied from a minimum 
of forty-five minutes per week in one district to 
a maximum of 150 minutes in five others. Four 
districts teach foreign language 100 minutes per 
week. The remaining districts vary from sixty 
to 135 minutes per week. 

Number of Pupils Presently Enrolled in FLES 
Programs. In the school districts examined, for- 
eign language enrollments in 1959-60 ranged 
from fewer than sixty pupils in one school sys- 
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tem to 90,000 pupils in another system. (See 
summary table.) 

It should be noted that some of the lar 
school districts examined did not report the 
number of pupils engaged in FLES, although it js 
known that there are substantial numbers of sty. 
dents studying a foreign language in these sys. 
tems. In some systems, the plan for offering for. 
eign languages in the elementary grades is part 
of an enrichment program for gifted or accelerated 
children. (See summary table.) 


Number of Schools Involved in FLES Pro. 
grams. The research completed indicated that the 
number of schools involved within an individual 
school system varied as to the size of the school 
system and the scope of the FLES program. For 
example, foreign languages were offered in 175 
schools of one system, while another system of- 
fered language instruction in just one school. It 
should be emphasized that many school districts 
are now in the FLES experimental stage and plan 
to expand their programs when ready. 


Methods and Teaching Aids. It is apparent that 
the conversational, or aural-oral method of teach- 
ing foreign languages is used almost exclusively 
throughout the United States in the elementary 
grades. In the aural-oral approach, “aural” means 
by ear and “oral” means by speech. The student 
thus hears the language and then practices speak- 
ing it. The term “audio-lingual” is sometimes ap- 
plied to the same method. 

Textbooks are seldom used; however, in many 
schools teachers are supplied with a handbook 
of the language taught. These handbooks are 
usually worked out cooperatively by the staff of 
the districts concerned or are purchased from a 
commercial book company, another school dis- 
trict, or a research association. If textbooks are 
used, they are usually employed as_ readers. 
Games, songs, and dramatizations are being used 
to help build vocabulary. The use of audio-visual 
aids, realia, and the language laboratory has been 
enhanced financially by the National Defense 
Education Act, and all have taken their places 
rather strongly in U. S. elementary school foreign 
language programs. Radio classes were reported 
in Dade County, Florida. Detroit uses a combina- 
tion of both radio and television, while Baltimore 
reports the use of television alone. 


Public Attitude Toward FLES Programs. Neat- 
ly all of those districts replying to a question 
concerning the reception of the elementary for- 
eign language program by parents and general 
public used such terms as “enthusiastic,” “good,” 
“favorable,” and “encouraging.” 
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THE CURRENT STATUS OF FLES TEACHING 
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FLES PROGRAM FACTS FOR THIRTY-FOUR U. S. CITIES IN 1959-60 





Year No. of No.of Special Grades Time Public 
Cities and Lang. Taught Began Pupils Schools Teachers Involved Allotted Attitude 
California 
Los Angeles—S 1943 ? ? None K-6 ? Good 
Los Gatos—S 1958 1,400 5 2 K-8 ? Encourag. 
Palo Alto—S 1954 ? (50% ) None K-6 ? ? 
Colorado 
Jefferson County—S 1958 17,000 ? None K-6 ? ? 
Connecticut 
Fairfield—F,S 1952 3,400 19 14 3-8 3-6 75mpw* Good 
7-8 150 mpw 
Glastonbury—F,R(7-8),S 1957 (All) 6 7 3-8 3-6 75mpw Good 
7-8 135 mpw 
Florida ; 
Dade County—S( Radio) 1953 90,000 137 None 1-6 50 mpw Favor. 
Illinois 
Alton—F,G,S 1952 1,250 10 3 1-8 ? Good 
Chicago—F.G,I,R,S 1954 ? 175 None K-8 ? ? 
Indiana 
Indianapolis—F (Gifted ) 1953 800 20 5 5-8 ? Favor. 
Maryland 
Baltimore—F,S(TV) 1958 4,500 69 None 1-6 60 mpw ? 
M'tgomery Co.—F,R,S 1953 3,000 70 None 3-6 ? ? 
Massachusetts 
Chicopee—F 1955 All accel. 14 2 4/8 ? Favor. 
Michigan 
Detroit—F,G,.S(TV) 1953 11,250 100 26 2-8 ? ? 
New Jersey 
Passaic—F 1955 360 2 1 4-5 Good 
Somerville—F,S 1949 680 4 2 3-8 Good 
New Mexico 
Santa Fe—S 1954 2,050 10 1 2-6 80 mpw Excell. 
Taos—S 1959 300 3 1 5-6 ? Good 
New York 
Brooklyn (P.S. 208)—S 1930 350 1 1 1-7 45 mpw Favor. 
Niagara Falls—F 1930 144 6 2 5-6 ? Enthus. 
N.Y.C.—F,S 1957 1,300 26 None 4-6 90 mpw ? 
Schenectady—F 1953 4,000 18 5 3-6 100 mpw Favor. 
Wantagh—F,S 1952 1,073 4 4 4-6 100 mpw Good 
Obio 
Cleveland—F,G,S(Gifted) 1922 1,700 ? 9 1-6 150 mpw Good 
Oregon 
Salem—S 1957 250 6 None 6 ? Favor. 
Tennessee 
Greenville—S ? 1,040 ? None 3-6 75 mpw ? 
Knoxville—S ? 900 ? 1 5-6 90 mpw ? 
Maryville—F,S ? 900 ? 1 1-6 75 mpw ? 
Texas 
El Paso—S 1949 6,000 ? 75 1-8 150 mpw Good 
San Antonio—S 1940 6,000 30 None 3-6 ? Favor. 
Vermont 
Barre—F ? 665 ? 2 3-7 ? Favor. 
Virginia 
Richmond—F,S 1952 All 4th gr. ? None 4 150 mpw Favor. 
Wisconsin 
Kenosha—F 1958 59 1 1 2-3 150 mpw Interest 
Dist. of Columbia 
Washington—F,S Rev. ’59 2,100 49 9 3 100 mpw ? 





,Note: The above figures are not stable and are subject to change in some cases. 
Mpw—minutes per week. 
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Current Practices of State Departments of Edu- 
cation Concerning FLES. At the present time state 
departments of education in the U. S. are con- 
tributing very little to foreign language elementary 
school programs. Most of the duties of foreign 
language consultants in departments of education 
involve data collecting and processing, the dis- 
tributing of funds for the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, and some research. Typica! of some 
of the responses received from the thirty-one 
state departments of education concerning courses 
of study and materials compiled for FLES pro- 
grams were these: 

“Our office is very much interested in your work, but 
since we are of very recent origin in the state department 
we have very little material which would be of value 
to you at the present time.” 

“There is no course of study for this state in elemen- 
tary foreign language instruction at the present time.” 

“As of the present time our intstructional program in 
the foreign languages has not been projected downward 
into the elementary schools except in certain administra- 
tive units and on experimental bases. We do not, there- 
fore, have a state course of study at this time.” 


Some state departments of education are ac- 
tively engaged in FLES research. California is 
typical of these. Numerous bulletins have been 
prepared on the subject by the California Bureau 
of Elementary Education and have been dis- 
tributed to the local school districts. As recently 
as January, 1960, a production seminar and con- 
ference was held in Sacramento on “Modern For- 
eign Languages in the Elementary School.” The 
seminar brought together the staff of the Bureau 
of Elementary Education and a group of special 
consultants in modern foreign languages invited 
from all parts of the United States. The conference 
included the personnel of the production seminar 
and representatives from California school districts 
and county offices. At the conclusion of this 
conference, materials were developed by the pro- 
duction seminar and put into form for publica- 
tion as information to California schools. 
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The state of Louisiana has published a boo. 
let entitled “French Can Enrich Your Elemen 
School Program.” This informative booklet 
vides an incentive to local school districts for jp. 
itiating a FLES program. 

Texas published a report in 1959 called “Texas 
Curriculum Studies—Report of the Commission 
on Foreign Languages.” Although all the recom. 
mendations in this booklet are tentative, they 
appear to be very sound and come from a staff 
of prominent educators engaged in FLES pro. 
grams or research. 

The New Mexico State Department of Edv. 
cation is the only one corresponded with which 
has produced a foreign language handbook for 
teachers and parents. It is entitled “Spanish for 
Boys and Girls” and is being used by local dis- 
tricts as a curriculum guide while providing con- 
tinuity in the state-wide program. 


Conclusions 


The rapid development of FLES programs 
throughout the United States is certainly not a re- 
action to some new educational fad, early bloom- 
ing and soon withering. It is a genuine revolution 
in American education. The U. S. Commissioner 
of Education and other leading educators, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and neurologists are in 
agreement in citing the significance of foreign lan- 
guages in elementary school curricula. The federal 
government has recognized the need for foreign 
language study by providing funds through the 
National Defense Education Act, which regards 
the learning and mastery of foreign languages as 
nationally urgent. 

It is felt by this writer that only at the broad 
base of elementary schools can those Americans 
of linguistic aptitude be found who can move for- 
ward through a number of years to produce, at 
the other end, the necessary number of people to 
face global responsibility with global vision. 





School Secularization Suggested in Ontario 


& The Toronto Daily Star, Canada’s largest news- 
paper, recently asked for complete secularization of 
Ontario public schools. Religious instruction on their 
premises, a lead editorial said, should be radically 
altered or entirely stopped. 

Ontario law since 1944 has permitted teachers or 
visiting clergy to give two half-hour periods of re- 
ligious education a week to children whose parents 
want it. The Star makes these criticisms: 


1. “Many visiting clergymen are incompetent as 
teachers, some classroom teachers have puerile con- 





cepts of religion, and secretarian biases seem impos- 
sible to exclude.” 

2. Continuance of the present course will lead 
to a demand for more denominational schools like 
the Catholic schools. 

3. Allowing a child to leave the classroom during 
the religious instruction period is not a sufficient safe- 
guard of his minority rights. 

In the U.S. it is not generally known that Ontario 
has at least partially solved the problem of support 
for church-affiliated schools by allowing individual 
taxpayers to pay their school taxes to these schools 
if they so choose. 
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By DON ROBINSON 


It is terribly important to keep asking the ques- 
tions that cannot be firmly or finally answered, for 
by asking them we are demonstrating that we care— 
and by any standard, traditional or progressive, a 
most important quality is caring. 

x * * 

Teachers love sharp students. They provide in- 
centive and challenge. Consciously and unconscious- 
ly, the teacher tends to favor them. They are ap- 
plauded, praised, and extolled, which encourages 
them to perform. This is very fine, but are not the 
less able students entitled to receive comparable en- 
couragement for their efforts? 

Goethe wrote, “If you treat an individual as he is, 
he will stay as he is, but if you treat him as if he 
were what he ought to be and could be, he will be- 
come what he ought to be and could be.” 

* * * 


The art of teaching is largely the art of knowing 
when the child at hand needs more freedom and 
encouragement, when he needs more discipline and 
compulsion. 

* * * 

In some ways it is unfortunate that growing up 
and being educated must happen at the same time. 
Although in some ways these processes are in- 
separable, in other ways they are quite distinct, if not 
antagonistic. Growing up should involve experiment 
and exploration, expression, creation, and much 
learning by a kind of spontaneous absorption. On 
the other hand, a formal education in our specialized 
society requires a great deal of diligent, disciplined 
learning. American schools are doing an outstanding 
job of attempting various combinations of experiences 
to help all young people to grow up and to provide 
scholars with scholarship. 

* * * 

It is true that many students can learn more 
than they are learning. Their capacities are greater 
than were their grandparents’, because their in- 
hibitions are fewer. Some teachers are slow to 


recognize the increased potential of youngsters. But 
don’t blame progressive education, which has con- 
tributed so much to the freeing of young minds. 
Blame the traditional drag that holds some teachers 
back to teaching only the text or only what can be 
remembered by formal disciplined effort. 

%* *” * 

The student who gives up says it’s not worth- 
while; he doesn’t try; he is the one we fail. He may 
be the one shrewd enough and strong-willed enough 
to know that all this is meaningless for him. In fail- 
ing him (and if we have no alternative program we 
must fail him) we are merely labeling him as a non- 
conformist. 

* * * 

Growing up is primarily the process of outgrowing 
the tyranny of one’s emotions. In general, this must 
succeed before education can succeed. It must at 
least begin to be successful before formal education 
can have a chance. 

The prime rational ingredient of success is com- 
petence; the foremost emotional ingredient is con- 
fidence. Both are essential and they are closely re- 
lated. Everyone derives confidence from recognition 
of his competence, but since not all people possess 
the same abilities they cannot be expected to excel 
in the same areas or derive comparable degrees of 
confidence from the same experiences. Therefore, if 
the job of the school is to develop the competence 
and confidence of every individual, it must offer 
programs that fit their capacities. It is meaningless to 
state that German is superior in value to auto shop 
if German is so far above a given student’s linguis- 
tic ability that four years’ study of German would 
produce no usable competence while four years in 
auto shop would. 

* * * 

Education professors should be able to step right 
in and demonstrate as master teachers in appropriate 
public school classes at a moment's notice. They 
should normally teach methods in an applied subject- 
matter situation, not in the vacuum of an education 
lecture hall. Doctors learn their methods primarily 
in internship, not in methods classes. 

* * * 

Nearly everybody needs to know some one who is 
one-up on him. This is the well-known need for a 
parent image. In these days of indiscriminate de- 
mocracy, with everyone frantically striving to avoid 
exerting personal authority, many a person is hard 
put to find a satisfying personalized parent symbol. 
This is the situation the professional analyst feeds 
upon. 


* * He 


If it sometimes seems that today’s students exhibit 
an exaggerated craving for credit and applause and 
less than a normal amount of genuine yearning for 
learning, we must remember that most of these are 
students who a couple of generations ago would have 
given up completely and left school. Of 100 stu- 
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dents graduating from high school in 1960 only four 
would have graduated in 1870. 

We must also remember that much of the drive 
and determination of the earlier students was in- 
stilled in them at home by parents who maintained 
high standards for themselves and for their children. 
The same critics who lament the apparently low 
state of intellectual effort among some students also 
assert that the schools should not pre-empt the par- 
ents’ responsibility for character training. 
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Every student should have enough work (anq 
not too much), enough discipline (and not top 
much), enough praise, enough freedom, and enough 
punishment—and not too much. Obviously, no one 
can safely generalize about a nation’s children anq 
say that they have not enough discipline or enough 
work. Some do indeed have not enough work and 
not enough challenge, but thousands of others have 
too much of the wrong kind. 








Keeping Abreast in Education 


Conant To Study Teacher Education Next 


> The next Conant study will make teacher educa- 
tion its subject, according to a February release from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, which has 
supported his earlier studies of the high school and 
junior high school. 

Conant decided to enter into this new area largely 
because some of the leaders in teacher education 
think such a study by a person of his prestige and 
effectiveness would help clear the air of conflict. 

Among the topics to be included will be the 
preparation of public school teachers and the criteria 
for their employment as established by local, regional, 
and state education authorities. 

On the staff for the first year will be John I. 
Goodland, professor in the School of Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles (part-time) ; 
Jeremiah S. Finch, professor of English and dean of 
the college, Princeton; William H. Cartwright, pro- 
fessor and chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Duke; Robert F. Carbone, instructor in the 
School of Education, University of Chicago; and E. 
Alden Dunham, a member of Conant’s staff for the 
past three years. 

The Educational Testing Service in Princeton, 
N.J., will administer the $300,000 grant made by 
Carnegie for the study. 


No Federal Money for Southern Colleges? 


> The Civil Rights Commission headed by John 
A. Hannah, president of Michigan State University, 
urged in a 350-page report released in January that 
public colleges and universities which discriminate 
on the basis of race, color, religion, or national 
origin not receive federal financial aid. 

The commission said that Negro colleges main- 
tained by the states are inferior in programs and 


funds and that the federal government has been a 
“silent partner” in perpetuating this situation because 
most federal funds go to all-white institutions in the 
South. The federal government now contributes about 
15 per cent of the budgets for higher education in- 
stitutions of the South. Two Southern members of 
the commission dissented in varying degree from 
some conclusions of the report, and one Southerner 
dissented in toto. 


New Commissioner Is ‘Plato of Plains’ 


> S. M. McMurrin, the new U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, has been described as a “Plato of the 
Plains.” He takes a leave as professor of philosophy 
and academic vice-president of the University of 
Utah to accept the $20,000-a-year job. 

McMurrin, 47, holds the bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the University of Utah, and secured 
the doctorate from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He was a visiting fellow at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1952-53 and held a Ford fellowship at 
Princeton in 1953. He was a visiting scholar at Union 
Theological Seminary in 1952-53. His doctoral dis- 
sertation was titled “Positivism and the Logical 
Meaning of Normative Value Judgments,” which he 
translates as meaning “whether it is possible to have 
a science of values.” 

Before becoming academic vice-president at the 
University of Utah last August, McMurrin was dean 
of the College of Letters and Science for six years. 

McMurrin has done minor government duty be- 
fore and has traveled widely in Europe, the Mideast, 
Far East, and Russia. He went to Iran in 1958 for 
the State Department and served as a special adviser 
to the University of Teheran chancellor. 

A positive supporter of federal aid to education, 
McMurrin says, “I see no reason why federal aid 
must mean some kind of federal dictation to local 
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institutions . . . but without a strong, centralized gov- 
ernment agency taking a firm hand in the educational 
direction of the nation, we are likely to drift in such 
a way that our educational institutions will not sat- 
isfy the demands of the nation. 

“| believe that certain types of federal aid are 
desirable and necessary for education; that we al- 
ready have various kinds of federal aid, and higher 
education especially would be seriously crippled if 
such aid were withdrawn.” 

Mr. and Mrs. McMurrin have five children. 


NEA Plans Guideline Publications 


p The NEA Project on the Instructional Program 
of the Public Schools has announced its intention 
of reporting to the profession in six publications: 
(1) Education in a Changing Society (Societal 
Forces), (2) The Status of Practices Reflecting Se- 
lected Issues, (3) What To Teach, (4) Organizing 
for Instruction, (5) Achievement, Standards, and 
Evaluation, and (6) A Final Summary Report (a 
Platform for Instruction). 

The project’s National Committee believes it 
imperative not only to enunciate guidelines for the 
three teaching tasks (deciding what to teach, organ- 
izing for instruction, and setting up standards and 
evaluating achievement), but also to develop a final 
summary report that will have “an incisive and fresh 
edge.” 

The final report, in addition to summarizing guide- 
lines for various components of the instructional 
program, will take positions »ased upon the best 
available evidence from experience and from re- 
search, and/or will suggest means by which local 
schools can take their own positions. In addition, 
it is hoped that recommendations for action at the 
national and regional levels will be forthcoming. 

The project will end in August, 1962. 


How To Teach About Other Cultures 


> <A 50-page bulletin titled Curriculum Suggestions 
and Teaching Aids for World Cultures has been pub- 
lished by the Curriculum Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council for the Social Studies. Although de- 
signed primarily to help Pennsylvania teachers meet 
a new state graduation requirement, it will be of 
value to any social studies teacher who wishes to 
place increased emphasis on a broader and more 
sympathetic understanding of the world’s people. 

Approximately four-fifths of the bulletin is de- 
voted to non-Western cultures. Main emphasis is 
placed on cultures of the present day. A 10-page 
section on teaching aids provides a partially an- 
notated list of films, filmstrips, and inexpensive 
paperback books and pamphlets of recent date for 
units on the meaning of culture, the Soviet Union, 
China, Japan, India, Southeast Asia, the Islamic 
World, Latin America, and Africa. 

The publication is available to nonmembers of 
the PCSS for $1.50. Address Pennsylvania Council 
for the Social Studies, 224 French St., Erie, Pa. 
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Preparation of English Teachers ‘Chaotic’ 


> The National Council of Teachers of English, in 
its first national assessment of English teaching in 
thirty-five years, describes standards for preparing 
English teachers as “chaotic.” Its report, The Nation- 
al Interest and the Teaching of English, finds a bad 
situation getting worse. The bill of particulars: 

1. Half of the nation’s high-school English teach- 
ers do not have a college major in English. Demand 
for teachers exceeds supply by 27 per cent. 

2. In nineteen states it is possible to be certified 
to teach in elementary schools without any special 
English requirements. In sixteen, a high-school 
English teacher is certified if he has had twelve col- 
lege semester hours in English or in related fields. 

3. Because of the deficiencies, 70 per cent of 
American colleges and universities must offer reme- 
dial work in English (at a cost of $10 million a year). 
Last year 150,000 students failed college entrance 
exams in English. 

4. The average amount per pupil spent on library 
books is half the cost of one book ($1.60). States 
spend an average of only $2.71 per pupil for free 
textbooks (the recommended minimum is $4 to $6). 

Because the basic weaknesses in English instruc- 
tion cannot be corrected “under existing administra- 
tive organization, isolated authorities, and small-town 
school referendums,” the report calls for massive 
programs supported by Congressional appropriations 
or coordinated programs sponsored by educational 
foundations. The action must be “broad in scope, 
imaginative, thorough—and immediate.” 


Simpson Speaks on California Situation 


> Roy Simpson, California superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, has told his staff that they must move 
with “deliberate haste” in school improvement, start- 
ing with reading and mathematics. There is merit, 
he says, in some criticisms peppering the California 
schools. 

“Those who find change difficult or debate dis- 
tasteful had best repair to some other task,” Simp- 
son told his annual Division of Instruction meeting 
in January. 

Some educators, he said, have answered criticism 
of the Citizens Advisory Commission (see a discus- 
sion of the commission’s report, January, 1960, PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN) with “negative rebuttal” and gen- 
eralities. “While providing personal satisfaction to 
some educators, they curried new disfavor with the 
public and weakened support for the public schools,” 
he concluded. 7 

Simpson agrees with the commission’s recom- 
mendations on teacher credentials, fewer holidays, 
smaller classes, and in general with its views favoring 
wider choice of textbooks. But he opposes elimina- 
tion of physical education in the primary grades and 
recommendations which he said would impede unifi- 
cations of school districts. 

Recommendations which need more study, Simp- 
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son said, are proposals to teach letters and numbers 
in kindergarten, to lengthen the high-school day, de- 
vote more time to academic subjects, and institute 


statewide testing. 


Three Major Reports from Office of Education 


> As one of his last major acts in office, ex-Secre- 
tary of Health. Education, and Welfare Arthur S. 
Flemming made public the results of three studies de- 
signed to stimulate discussions of long-range national 
objectives in education. One of the reports deals with 
the task confronting public elementary and secondary 
education, one with the problems of higher educa- 
tion, and the third with vocational education. 

Only brief excerpts from the summaries are given 
here. Copies of the full reports are available on request 
at Room 4282, HEW Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

In a summary titled “Ten-Year Aims in Education, 
Staffing and Constructing Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools,” the Office of Education calls 
for the following action: 

Average salaries 50 per cent higher in purchasing 
power than those prevailing in 1958-59 will be re- 
quired by the year 1963-64. During the second five 
years of the decade, upward adjustments of about 2 
per cent a year will be required to maintain this 
higher level. This effort will result in an average sal- 
ary for teachers of $7,439 by 1970, which of course 
would be exceeded in many school systems. 

The suggested increase is roughly equivalent to 
compressing into a five-year period the amount of 
salary increase which would be achieved in twelve 
years according to the present trend. 

In teacher education, the report sees the task 
mainly as one of leadership and cooperation rather 
than one of dollars. 

The report calls for construction of 697,000 class- 
rooms during the decade 1959-60 through 1968-69. 
Of these, 416,600 should be built during the first five 
years. Total revenue needed (including debt service) 
is estimated at $26.8 billion over the decade. Of this 
amount, half is needed for debt service on class- 
rooms already constructed. An average annual rev- 
enue requirement of $2.7 billion during the ten years 
from all sources is called for. 

Staffing and physical facilities needs for higher 
education are as follows: 

1. Faculty and administrative personnel to be 
raised from 232,000 at present to 322,000 by 
1969-70. 

2. The average compensation of faculty and ad- 
ministrative staff to be raised from the present $8,600 
to $15,400. The cost of meeting these increases will 
bring staffing expenditures up to $4.93 billion in 
1969-70, compared with $2 billion now. 

3. Research staff increases from 40,000 to 80,000 
during the decade, adding another $1 billion an- 
nually by 1970 to staff costs. 

4. Total faculty, administrative, and research staff 
increases from 272,000 at present to 402,000 by 
1969-70. 
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5. The number of Ph.D.’s increased from an ayer. 
age of 9,360 per year to 17,400 per year. To fill this 
need, increased fellowship programs are required 
calling for an increase in current annual expenditures 
for graduate fellowships from the present $35 mj. 
lion to at least $70 million. 

To house the estimated 1970 enrollments, the foj. 
lowing needs are identified: 

1. The provision of adequate physical facilities 
for higher education during the decade 1960 to 1970, 
at a cost of $18.9 billion. 

2. There will be a gap for the decade of $2.5 pij. 
lion in the needed support for physical facilities. This 
is based on the assumption that the institutions will 
continue their present rate of capital outlay and 
that the College Loan Housing Program is continued 
at the rate of $250 million annually. 

Programs of vocational education to provide 
more effectively and more adequately for the nation’s 
manpower needs in the years ahead are urgent. The 
report cites the need for vocational education for 
the unemployed, school drop-outs, migrant workers, 
the handicapped, and other youth and adults. Sec- 
retary Flemming recommended that a representative 
national consultative committee be established to de- 
termine the total needs for vocational education and 
to recommend legislation for modifying and strength- 
ening vocational education. 

The report proposes: 

1. A continuation, expansion, and some redirec- 
tion of present categorical programs in vocational 
agriculture, distribution, homemaking, and _ trades 
and industry. 

2. An expansion of the area programs for tech- 
nicians authorized under Title VIII of the NDEA. 

3. New programs in rural services occupations, 
office occupations, and for the special groups noted 
above. 

4. An increase in federal, state, and local ex- 
penditures for vocational educational programs from 
$267 million in 1961 to $570 million annually by 
1970..By 1970 the report postulates that $109 mil- 
lion will be needed for the new programs. 


FLES Institute at U. of Delaware This Summer 


> Relatively few summer language institutes ad- 
mit elementary school teachers. One of those which 
does will be held from June 22 through August 11 
this year at the University of Delaware, Newark. 
The purpose is to help elementary school teachers in- 
corporate the instruction of French or Spanish into 
their programs and to help secondary teachers of 
these languages to become more effective. 

Minimum requisites for admission are possession 
of a bachelor’s degree, successful completion of two 
college years of French or Spanish, and possession 
of a valid state elementary or secondary teaching 
certificate. Government stipends under the National 
Defense Education Act are available. 

For a brochure and application form, write Max 
S. Kirch, director, Summer Language Institute. 
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Dear Editor 
As a teacher, | am always interested in the new 


ideas suggested as possible “answers” to the educa- 
tional crisis, and hence I followed closely the com- 
ments on merit pay in the January KAPPAN. 

A recurring point captured my attention: that 
once we admit that teaching ability differs, we have 
conceded the principle of merit pay. Well, indeed, 
abilities inevitably do vary, but merit pay has never 
seemed a popular means of emphasizing human dif- 
ferences. For example, our presidents have ranged 
from the mediocre to the magnificent, but no one 
ever suggested a sliding pay scale for them. Why 
not start at the top? If we cannot evaluate the qual- 
ity of presidential service, a service always in the 
public spotlight, how can we evaluate the work of 
a teacher, work Known intimately only by students? 

| shall be more impressed with merit pay pro- 
posals when they are tested in more likely areas; for 
example, why not start with merit pay for super- 
intendents and principals? Then, if that proves rea- 
sonable, we might extend it to the teachers. Oddly 
enough, the merit pay scheme is not advocated for 
seneral distribution, say for senators and soldiers, 
for mayors and judges, for pharmacists and pilots. 
Until it is universally considered, I shall not favor 
any special treatment for the teaching profession, a 
profession already scandalously underpaid and _ be- 
sieged with abundant gimmicks. 

If the public wants quality teachers, let it pay the 
best salaries and set the highest standards.—HArRY 
R. Masgor, 1736 N. Sierra ‘Bonita Ave.. Hollywood 
46, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 

To debate against merit rating is to shout 
against the oncoming tide. It is inevitable. We now 
need to direct our efforts toward insuring a merit 
system aimed at improving the quality of the nation’s 
teachers and thereby improving our level of edu- 
cation. This will involve concentrated study, careful 
development, and conscientious evaluation of existing 
and further attempts at merit systems. We must have 
4 program which draws and holds the creative, ef- 
fective teacher rather than a system of eliminating 
poor teachers. It is a positive rather than a negative 
approach. It aims at improving the profession rather 
than protecting the mediocre.—RICHARD TRAST 
(Beta 5064), Old Mission Junior High School. 
Overland Park, Kans. : 


Dear Editor: 
Your treatment of merit rating in the January PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN is excellent. As a matter of fact, all 


cation.—C. A. SHERMAN (Xi 635), 


issues of the publication contain good articles on edu- 
superintendent 


of schools, Borough of Brentwood, Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 


When is someone going to write an article from 
the teacher’s point of view on the ethics of admin- 
istrators? 

This untouchable, august body numbers among its 
membership people who do not respect the teacher's 
role and use their positions to harass those who dis- 
agree with their policies. Often the teacher has no 
recourse but to leave. References are at the whimsical 
mercy of the administrator, while no one keeps a 
file on his actions, except an occasional alert board 
of education member. Instead of providing leader- 
ship, most administrators have kept the profession 
in serfdom. 

Teachers are relegated to such pedestrian tasks as 
cafeteria duty, study hall supervision, ushering at 
graduations and musical events, gate supervision at 
football games, and aiding the office staff at the close 
of school. Can we imagine doctors or lawyers subject 
to such unrelated assignments within their fields? 

Educationists have provided an excuse for these 
menial assignments when they admonish the teacher 
to be concerned with the “whole child.” [But] in 
industry such waste of manpower skills would be 
dealt with promptly. .. . P.S. Please withhold my 
name. My protest might be misconstrued. 


Dear Mr. Foster (copy to the Editor): 

This is a fan letter. Late, but sincere. 

Your review of Arthur Morse’s book in the Janu- 
ary KAPPAN was exciting and challenging. Along 
with Jim Finn’s June, 1960, KAPPAN article it has 
made me think in terms I once only dreamed. 

And what a joy your style is to the reader! Thanks 
again for taking the time to do this piece for us, the 
regular readers of the Put DeLTaA KApPAN.—KEN 
AUGUST BRUNNER (Beta Xi 267), specialist, Division 
of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education. 


Dear Editor: 


C. R. Foster, in his review of Schog/s of Tomor- 
row—Today!, sets down a list of several new ex- 
perimental activities in education: . promotion, 
pupil reporting, learning machines, etc.” 

Mr. Foster’s use of the term “learning machines’ 
is misleading. . . . He probably meant to use the term 
“teaching machine.” At the present level of develop- 
ment of these machines, it is easy to confuse their 
several names, thus all the more important to keep 
them straight. Another example, although not perti- 
nent to Mr. Foster’s article, is the term “‘self-in- 
structional machine.” It does not instruct itself, of 
—JaMEs P. Situ (Alpha Sigma 1096), 
Dayton, O. 


courte. .... 
Wright Air Development Div.. 
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N this book, at a time when educational research is in the midst of a great leap forward, 
Phi Delta Kappa makes available for your study the most advanced thinking in research 
design and analysis. 

A few months ago, six of America’s foremost authorities in the field of statistical analysis 
met with representatives of education and other disciplines at the University of Minnesota. 
The visiting experts presented prepared papers and defended them in two days of vigorous give 
and take chaired by E. F. Lindquist. Phases of research design and analysis most vital to 
school improvement constituted the discussion agenda. 

A 238-page volume, handsomely bound in cloth, is a result of this unprecedented meet- 
ing. The papers are published as originally drafted. Carefully edited transcripts of the dis- 
cussions which followed presentation of each paper appear as part of the chapters listed 
below: 




















IA. Experimentation in Education: Particularly Large Scale Cooperative Experimentation, Palmer 0. 
Johnson (Paper delivered by Raymond O. Collier, Jr.) 

IB. Large-Scale Experimentation with the Mathematics Curriculum, Paul C. Rosenbloom 

II. The Design of Sample Surveys, Leslie Kish 

111. The Sampling Problem in Educational Research, Francis G. Cornell 

IV. Design and Analysis of Experiments, Oscar Kempthrone 

V. Psychological Aspects of Research Design, S. B. Sells 

VI. Studying Status Vs. Manipulating Variables, Julian C. Stanley 









Some of the papers and discussions included in the volume are of highly technical char- 
acter. Others can be understood by the research neophyte. All are important to develop. 
ment of the profession. No one whose work requires competence in educational research can 


afford to miss this book. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., 8th and Union, Bloomington, Ind., $3.50 postpaid 















*Copies of the book based on Phi Delta Kappa’s first symposium on educational research, published in 196 
are also available. Price $2, postpaid. A third symposium book will be published in 1962. 








